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VISITING DRESS. 

FP\UIS handsome toilette is of bronze-colored 

damask and plain bronze silk. The shape is 
princesse, with body and skirt cut in continuous 
pieces. The front of the waist, the tablier, and the 
side forms of the back are of the damask silk. 
The corsage front opens over a pleated silk vest. 
Bows of pale blue and bronze ribbon ornament 
the front. The middle forms of the back are of 
plain silk, and these slope away to form the train, 
which is also annexed to a silk front that passes 
under the damask tablier. Blue and bronze pleat- 
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ings trim the skirt all around. A bronze bow 
piped, with pale blue is mounted on the tournure. 
The bronze sleeves have a damask cuff edged with 
blue and bronze pleatings. Chip bonnet, trimmed 
with bronze and blue. Ecru foulard parasol with 
pale blue lining. 





MEDICINES IN GELATINE TABLETS. 
fips use of gelatine as a vehicle for holding 

concentrated medicine for internal adminis. 
tration was, some years ago, brought into notice 
by Dr. Almen, of Stockholm, and since then it 
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has. been widely employed’ abroad, although 
American imitations have not taken véry well in 
the American pharmacopeia. “ The advantages 
of the Almen process are that, by having this 
concentrated medicine distributed uniformly in 
sheets of gelatine, any desirable minimum can be 
secured by taking a proper portion of the sheets. 
Dr. Paue, of Paris, has now proposed the gelatine 
tablets for use in hypodermic injections, dissolv- 
ing them with a little water in a silver spoon or 


capsule over a lamp. The name and proportion | 


LIQUID PARCHMENT. 

i R. HOFFMANN recommends a fluid by this 

name, which is especially adapted for form- 
ing a protecting covering for pictures, cards, and 
the like, inasmuch as it permits of the cleansing 
of these from dirt with a moist rag. The prep- 
aration consists of gutta-percha softened and 
soaked in ether. Pencil drawings and crayons 
may be rendered ineffaceable by sprinkling them 
with this solution by means of an atomizer. On 


of the medicine being stamped on the gelatine | the evaporation of the ether, an exceedingly del- 
enables it to be identified with precision. 


| ieate film of gutta-percha remains behind 
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“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
See illustration on page 416. 


Ou, a blithe summer morn, and a world full of beauty, 
With all that is joyous and youthful astir! 
Only one pensive girl, iron-fettered by duty, 
Left out of the gladness, which is not for her; 
Sweet songs from the tree-tops, sweet breath from 
the clover, 
Soft shadows adrift o’er the green springing wheat, 
Small wonder it were, if each maid with her lover 
Should chide the swift hours for flying so fleet. 


A touch on the reins, a gay ripple of laughter, 
O’er hill and o’er vale they are off and away; 
She watches them go, and her thoughts, stealing after 
Their high-stepping steeds, scarcely match with the 
day. 
It is not mere envy which darkens her vision 
With that sudden blurring of quick-rising tears, 
Repressed ere they gather, with angry decision, 
Though the heart-ache behind them too plainly 
appears, 


She sees how life wooes with its rich invitations 
Those happier maidens. She might be as fair, 
Were not crushed in the bud all her dear aspirations, 

Were not time but a tread-mill of service and care. 
If only a kindlier fate had appointed 

Her ways, she might shine out in jewels and lace, 
With chrism of love feel her nature anointed, 

And reign like a queen in her beauty and grace. 


She might have had hands like the lily for whiteness, 
Not roughened and reddened by homeliest toil, 
And dimpled cheeks, pure as the rose leaf for bright- 

ness, 
Which sunshine and wind should not rudely assoil. 
She might have been shielded from trouble, and 
courted 
With whispers of gentleness; never denied 
A wish or a whim; but the world is assorted 
So strangely, and some are so bitterly tried! 


Thus musing, she stands by the gate in the weather, 
The radiant pearl-tinted weather of June, 
Till, body and spirit both tired together, 
The day seems a discord, a harp out of tune. 
Far off, where the forests are cool, and the river, 
A silvery ribbon, is winding along, 
Where the tender winds play and the golden beams 
quiver, 
Those others are finding the day like a song. 


*Tis a blithe summer morn, and the world’s over- 
brimming 

With jubilant music; all things are astir; 

The brown-coated robins their matins are hymning, 
The yellow bees merrily, cheerily whir ; 

But she has no part in the mirth and the gladness, 
What might have been mocks her, and chafing at fate, 

She stands with her burden, an image of sadness, 
Forlornly suggestive, poor maid at the gate. 
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0@™ Mrs. Casuer Hoey’s interesting Story, 
“ ALL OR NOTHING,” Which ts vmted fr ewe thie 
Number om «count of a delay in the arrival of 
mé advance sheets, will be resumed in the next 
Number of the Bazar. 








SG Cut Paper Patterns of the Boys’ Warv- 
ROBK—Cut-away Coat, Sailor Vest-Blouse, Knee 
Pantaloons, Pleated Blouse,and Knickerbockers— 
Jor Boy from 4 to 9 Years old, illustrated on 
page 413; and of the Diagonal Polonaise with 
Chemisette, and Demi-trained Shirt, illustrated 
on page 421, of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the 
J ublishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each 
complete suit. Full Lists of our Cut Paper Pat- 
terns mailed free on receipt of Postage. 


{QP An EXTRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, con- 
faining an exceptionally large and rich variety of 
Sull-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Grenadine, Summer Cashmere, Silk, 
Bunting, and other Summer Dresses ; Travelling 
and Water-proof Cloaks, Summer Bonnets, Gar- 
den Hats, Coiffures, Fichus, Gloves; Boys’ and 
Girls’ Summer Suits ; Collars, Cravats, Fancy 
Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; together 
with choice literary and artistic attractions, will 
be found in our next Number. 








0G The ILLUSTRATED SupPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 22 contains Sketches at San 
Remo and Bruges, and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warrer’s 
WEEKLY for June 29. 





A JUNE DAY. 


T has become a custom with many rural 
churches—if one may be allowed the ex- 
pression—in the more northerly portion of 
the country, to keep some day of June as 
Flower Sunday. With all the will in the 
world to follow in the ancestral footsteps 
of old England’s holidays, the fact that 
snow-drops are the chief blossoms of our 
May-day makes it quite impossible to cele- 
brate that day florally, and allows one to 
suspect that the old May-pole dance, which 
legend tells us the Pilgrim Fathers broke up 
nnd routed one day, must have been under- 
taken only in a spirit of bravado, and with 
the accompaniment of muffs and tippets, 
mittens and surtouts; that is, if May-day 
then was like May-day now. 

Of course there are exceptional seasons 
when May-day happens to be bright and 
warm, and hepaticas are shaking under the 
lee of the rocks, and ground-laurel is spicing 
all the air of the piny woods, when violets 
empurple some sunny slope and anemones 
star some field; but,as a rule, throughout 
our North, the old earth has not yet thrilled 








responsive to the touch of spring, and red- 
dened back in flowers. It is not, in fact, 
till full June, in that latitude, that 
“in the middle of the wood 

The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud 

With winds upon the branch, and there 

Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Sun-eteeped at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed.” 

It is rather a shame that we must lose all 
the rhapsodies of the poets and the nightin- 
gales that with “the jolly hours lead on 
propitious May,” that belong to us as any 
other relics of our common land and kindred 
people might be said to do, since one can 
not help feeling that the flowers, the songs, 
the life, of the old mother-land are as much 
ours as the SHAKSPEARES, the MILTONs, and 
the common family roots are, and that if we 
can not have nightingales, we might at least 
have May. 

But the fact is that the month of May 
is part of the price we paid for liberty. 
We had to surrender the sweet old English 
May, perhaps as something too pleasant to 
the senses, and accept a May which has no 
likeness to any other month in any other 
clime or calendar, and pleasant to no sense. 
But in making the sacrifice and accepting 
the liberty, we certainly gained the right, 
freed from tradition, of transferring the 
holiday of the month to any other day we 
chose; and we think that they are wise 
who, where the climate is unsuitable, aban- 
don the perhaps pathetic habit of the school- 
children who have been wont to celebrate 
the day with shivering processions in wreaths 
of paper roses, and sliding over the fraudu- 
lent 1st of May here, which would pretend 
to the rights, titles, and honors of the fra- 
grant, blossoming, song-born original, make 
use of a day which it has taken, with the 
fair easterly winds of the season all the 
time, about a month to cross the seas and 
reach our shores! 





“NATURAL MAGIC AND DIRE 
PROPERTY.” 
N the whole, though we sigh for some 
past or some future fitter for our dis- 
tinguished habitation than this ignorant 
present, it is probable that the most of us 
are born at the best period for ourselves 
and our race. At least if the inventor of 
the phonograph had made his entrance on 
the stage of life at Salem, Massachusetts, in 
the seventeenth century, and produced the 
aforesaid marvel as his contribution to the 
world’s wealth, ho wvuuld thereby have 
branded himself as a witch, in league with 
Satan, and have paid upon the scaffold the 
just penalty of that wicked federation. 

This daring inventor puts society to the 
trouble of revising its book of similes. The 
breath, the voice, have stood as the symbol 
of swift oblivion since language had a 
meaning. And lo! they become the type 
of unchanging permanence. Lasting as 
speech, we must now say, imperishable as 
utterance, immutable as the intonation and 
inflection of tones; for the phonograph is 
to preserve all these impalpable entities to 
the last syllable of recorded time. Pres- 
ently courts of justice need not depend 
on the testimony of witnesses to a man’s 
pledges or confessions. His own words, 
long ago spoken and possibly forgotten, 
will hold or release him. Presently, again, 
correspondence shall be carried on by for- 
warding the sensitive plates on which the 
very tones of the voice are registered. And 
whereas one breaks the seal of a letter with 
regret that the written page, however ge- 
nial, falls so far short of the writer’s feel- 
ing, then shall she eagerly unroll the foil 
from her cylinder, knowing that the very 
tones of friendship will vibrate through the 
room, and the ear supply the sense of pres- 
ence that the heart longs for. 

Presently, again, when the instrument 
fulfills its possibilities, there may be great 
libraries of phonographic sheets, preserving 
not only the words of the orators, philoso- 
phers, philanthropists of the day, but their 
most subtle trick of speech—the emphasis, 
the accent, the inflection, which, more than 
the words, reveal the thought. The speak- 
er in his habit as he lived will seem to 
stand before us. From the manuscripts of 
the ancients, which could belong to but 
half a dozen men of wealth or half a dozen 
rich collections, to the printed sheets which 
sow themselves broadcast over the earth, 
was hardly a vaster change or fuller of re- 
sults than is this new departure; for the 
finest thoughts of the finest minds will be 
instantly and always accessible without 
even the admittance fee which the price of 
a book often makes prohibitive. So demo- 
cratic is the whole impulse and sweep of 
time! 

Even the despised itinerary with his or- 
gan, who “cracks the ears of melody and 
breaks the legs of time,” will no longer be 
despitefully entreated when he turns his 
cylinder to release the warble of Parti and 
NILSSON and ALBANI, or the songs of that 





Manxio of the future who shall “soothe with 
a tenor note the souls in purgatory.” And 
why may not drama and opera be enriched 
with the solemn voices of the forest, the 
wash of waves on midnight beaches, myri- 
ads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn, 
the moan of doves in immemorial elms, and 
murmuring of innumerable bees ? 

Art and literature, science and the amen- 
ities of life, have found a new and potent 
ally past a doubt. And yet there is some- 
thing almost tragic in this power to stand 
face to face, as it were, with the past. Sad- 
der far than old letters, more pathetic than 
old photographs, will be the record on these 
sensitive plates. What little childish ac- 
cents shall linger there to bring the tears 
to mothers’ eyes when the grown man lies 
straight and silent in his coffin, or—worse 
fate—walks brutal, foul-mouthed, profane, 
among his fellows! How the lover’s phrase, 
so tender and protecting on the one side, so 
ardent and self-yielding on the other, shall 
put to shame the curt speech, the cruel 
thrusts, of married man and woman! What 
flame of friendship, gone out long ago, shall 
flicker mockingly as we live again the very 
years that fanned it! How all the poetry 
shall seem to belong to the past, and all the 
hard dry prose to the present! O to have 
back the days that are not, the chance we 
missed, the friendship we wasted, the child- 
hood we never understood, the lover we let 
unlove us! What an avenging conscience 
shall be this torture box that holds our bit- 
ter secrets, if we have given it the evidence 
against us! And how wise it were to utter 
only that speech which shall bewray us not! 





SELF-REVERENCE. 


“ CYELF-REVERENCE, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead man to sovereign power,” 
said Pallas. And in view of the truth of 
the goddess’s statement it is unpleasant to 
find that, with so many, after the years 
of middle age have been passed, and the 
futility of early hopes and dreams have 
been proved, self-reverence is then not a 
matter of much consequence, and the race 
and all its concerns are considered as among 
the smaller affairs of the universe. These 
people declare that there is something a lit- 
tle mortifying to their vanity in the sense 
of the insignificance of the human race 
which almost invariably overcomes them 
when they see it in a mass. Not, be it un- 
derstood, when they see it in the roaring, 


turbulent mass of an infuriated mob; then 
it assumes, Indeed, some Or the greatness 


of elemental forces, and swells and surges 
like the sea, with one wave fortifying an- 
other; but in the common stream of popu- 
lation going to and fro upon a thousand 
pitiful small errands along some thorough- 
fare. Watching this stream for any length 
of time, it irresistibly occurs to them that 
just so the ants go and come -with their 
little burdens, their wealth of grains of 
wheat and barley bigger than themselves, 
just so their soldiers march to battle, just so 
their slaves toil on at home; and they half 
wonder if to any superior eyes that chance 
to rest on us we can be of more consequence 
than these ants are in ourown. Atthe same 
time they confess that it is odd that recur- 
rence and multitude should make small and 
common that which in the single and iso- 
lated instance is often found to be grand 
and uncommon—in the great senator, 
mighty soldier, singing poet, lovely woman. 
Yet we have only to take the separate feat- 
ures of any of these isolated instances of 
humanity—say, the malcontents—to find 
the same sensation recurring, and to feel as- 
sured that if man be made in the image of 
any thing divine, it is his inner and spiritu- 
al body, and not all the varying eyes and 
ears and noses. For if it were one of these, 
even so much as one ear, for example, which 
one, of all that we meet? This little curl- 
ed, pink-rimmed, and shell-like ear of the 
maiden with its jewelled tip, this pair that 
stand out on either side of the head like 
vase handles, these that remind one of the 
answer of the worthy who, on being asked 
if the story he was about to relate was fit 
for the auditors’ ears, replied that they 
were long enough, or those where old age, 
as it too often does, has smoothed out all 
the charming whorls and creases, and left 
only a large flat surface of cartilage, those 
that hold themselves pricked up, alert com- 
panions, as if they meant no whisper should 
escape them, those pinned back so flatly that 
what goes in on one side may easily come 
out at the other, those that wag as the scalp 
moves, those that have the pointed seg- 
ment of the faun’s ear, those that are lobe- 
less, or those that project themselves into 
space like a trumpet? Yet when one 
can find so much in the mere outward 
guise of so small a portion of the frame, so 
tiny a member as the ear, and is aware that 
its inner constriction is so complicate and 
delicate with vibrant membrane and laby- 
rinthine passage, it is not easy to recur to 
such a fancy as that of the insignificance 





of the individual, however many times mul- 
tiplied. One remembers that so are the 
stars in heaven many times multiplied, yet 
never lose their ample power over us for all 
their infinity of number ; and one feels that 
the being who carries about in himself the 
result of such ample and complete answer- 
ing of end to purpose, such long working out 
of the.equations of atoms that fit member 
to member, far from being insignificant, has 
some inherent sanctity of his own, some 
spark of divinity, that requires acknowledg- 
ment of its source, and compels self-rev- 
erence. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


N American can not help thinking, after a 
lengthened residence in England, that there 
is an excellent chance for some speculative show- 
man to realize a moderate and well-earned for- 
tune by importing to the “tight little island,” 
erecting, and exhibiting an American house. I 
do not mean a specimen of the log-cabins in 
which a large proportion of my countrymen are 
supposed to reside, nor a model of the modest 
White House which is made to serve as a poor 
substitute for a Presidential palace; but an aver- 
age American house, such as those which are 
erected in all the cities of the United States for 
the residences of the middle-class population. 
Compared with a dwelling of this kind, the mid- 
dle-class houses of England seem destitute equal- 
ly of comfort and convenience, although those 
who have never been accustomed to any thing 
different or better consider them quite comfort- 
able, and convenient enough for all practical pur- 
poses. But then people have different minds. 
An Englishman absolutely believes that he can 
warm a room by building a grate fire at one end 
of it. An American visiting England is in a con- 
tinual shiver, his face being scorched and his back 
cold, or vice versa, until he becomes thoroughly 
acclimated, and learns that the most healthy 
warmth is that which exercise in the open air 
imparts to the blood. 

Suppose the British exhibitor to have his Amer- 
ican model and to commence his show. “ Here, 
ladies and gentlemen,” he would say, “is a model 
of domestic architecture. It is a house intended 
for a family of six persons and two servants. En- 
ter at the basement, and you will observe that there 
is no servants’ hall, no housekeeper’s room, no 
scullery-room. The servants’ hall is the kitchen, 
that being kept as neat as a parlor, since there 
are no slops, no carrying about of water, no cart- 
age of coals, in this house. A housekeeper would 
be superfluous, as the house keeps itself. The 
scullery is in this corner of the kitchen, and it is 
only used for cleaning the pots and pans. In 
England we send out the washing, and pay heavy 
hille ta the lanndvrescos. Tow alangeside of thie 
kitchen range you will see tubs, which form a 
table when the lids are down, and which are sup- 
plied with hot and cold water, the water being 
heated by the kitchen range. Turn the han- 
dle of this machine, and the clothes are washed ; 
turn that machine, and the clothes are wrung; 
place them in yonder hot-air cupboard, and the 
clothes are dried. Yes, Sir, quite like magic. 

“The cook does this easily on a Monday morn- 
ing, and there is no additional expense, no clouds 
of steam, no fuss and ill temper. That large box 
is a refrigerator, which keeps the meats, milk, 
butter, and so forth, cool and fresh. By a self- 
regulating apparatus a constant supply of dis- 
tilled ice-water is obtained. That brick erection 
is a furnace, which warms the whole house with 
a single fire. No pokers, tongs, coal-scuttles, 
sifters, chimney-sweeps, and girls to lay the fires 
and act as domestic coal-heavers here, ladies and 
gentlemen. This house heats itself, as you might 
say. 

“Ascend to the upper floors, please. The 
dining-room—with a butler’s pantry opening out 
of it, with a small iron safe for the family plate, 
a sink for washing glass and china, and a lift to 
bring the dishes directly to table without any 
fear of their cooling on the stairs, and without 
any odor from the cooking to spoil good appe- 
tites. If you ring the bell in any room in the 
house, the servants are not obliged to trip up 
stairs to ask what you desire, down stairs to pro- 
cure it, and up stairs again to bring it to you. 
We are now on the third floor, and perhaps some 
lady or gentleman would like a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit? I ring the bell, whisper down 
this tube, and, presto! the refreshments rise from 
fairy-land—that is to say, the basement—upon 
this dumb-waiter, and are here in this closet, 
ready to your hand. The sherry is English, Sir; 
you needn’t be afraid of it. This lift, or dumb- 
waiter, runs from cellar to attic, and is useful for 
carrying bundles, parcels—any thing you like. 
Perhaps you are chilly: turn the register this 
way, and regulate the temperature to suit your- 
selves. The heated air is injurious to health ? 
Well, you can have it fresher without opening 
the windows. I pull the cord of this ventilator, 
and you feel the change directly. You remark 
that there are no bath-tubs in the sleeping-rooms. 
No; but there are baths upon every floor, for the 
servants as well as the master. See! I draw 
this curtain, and here you have them—full-bath, 
sitz-bath, shower-bath, and vapor-bath complete. 
Hot and cold water in any room by simply press- 
ing one of these knobs. Stationary wash-stands 
in every dressing-room, which connect directly 
with the main sewage drain. Every thing, you 
see, to save labor, waste, and servants. The 
rent? About two hundred pounds a year in 
American currency. Yes, ma’am, two servants 
do the whole work of this house, and have plenty 
of spare time. Numbers of families keep only 
one. This way out, please. The halls and pas- 
sages, you will notice, are of the same tempera- 
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ture as the rooms. No draughts of cold air 
whenever any body opens the door. Thank you. 
Now for the next batch of visitors.” 

The most of the comparisons I wish to make 
will suggest themselves to the reader of this 
monologue. Of course I have seen some of the 
American improvements in some English houses ; 
but still the extent to which they have been adopt- 
ed is very limited. If there be a bath-room in an 
English house, it must answer for the whole house- 
hold. If there be a lift, it stops at the dining-room 
floor, although coals and water have to be carried 
to the higher stories. If hot and cold water be 
laid on, it is only in certain select apartments. 
Ventilators are almost unknown, except, perhaps, 
that antiquated sort which is let into the win- 
dows. Heated air is considered unhealthy, and 
so the ladies and children sit before the grate 
fires with shawls over their shoulders, and catch 
cold in order to avoid injuring their lungs. Gas 
has made its way into all English houses now, 
but it is still forbidden to be used in sleeping 
apartments, although the smoke from even a wax 
candle is hardly preferable to the odor of the 
small amount of gas which can possibly escape. 
No stranger can live for a week in an English 
house and not be ill from exposure to the chilly 
halls and stairways, even if he succeeds in making 
himself comfortable before the fire. The English 
wrap themselves up to cross a hall as though they 
were going out-of-doors. Iced water is vetoed as 
injurious to the teeth. It is true that in England 
one generally has no trouble to keep cool; the 
trouble is ever to get warm. 

The parade, labor, skill, and paraphernelia re- 
‘quired to maintain and manage an English fire are 
bewildering to a foreigner. There are the grate, 
and the ornamented fender, and the rug before the 
hearth ; the steel shovel, tongs, and poker that are 
kept for beauty, not for use ; and the steel poker, 
tongs, and shovel that are to be used. Need I 
say that the foreigner always undertakes to em- 
ploy the wrong poker, and is detested according- 
ly? Then there is the handsome coal-box that 
stands by the fireside, and the ugly coal-scuttle 
which the maid carries in and out to replenish 
the former. Matches, waste-paper, bundles of 
kindling- wood ad libitum, and the first issue 
thereof is smoke. Presently there comes flame, 
and then, after long manipulation, heat is gener- 
ated. Not much heat, but still enough to make 
one wish for more. Meanwhile the fire consumes 
the coals with a fiendish disregard of their price 
per sack. By way of revenge, I suppose, every 
body who enters the room gives the fire a savage 
poke. But, like Stephano’s fish in 7he Tempest, 
it is a most delicate monster. Let but a foreign 
hand touch the poker, and the fire grows sullen 
and dies out. Every man thinks he can dress a 
salad, every man thinks he can poke a fire: these 
are the two least venial of human errors. When 
the fire dies, either naturally or by some un- 
skillful touch, it strews the whole fender with 
its ashes. Then one of the maid-servante pro 
duces a box full of black-lead and brushes, takes 
away the ashes and sifts them, and, by dint of 
much hard work, polishes the grate again. There 
is no other institution in England so troublesome, 
vexatious, unsatisfactory, and ungrateful as an 
English fire; but the people love it, and praise 
it, and shiver round it as if it were a fire from 
heaven like that which lit the altars of the gods. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE WITH CHEMISETTE, AND DEMI- 
TRAINED SKIRT. 


PVHE graceful costume illustrated on page 421, 

and of which a cut paper pattern is now pub- 
lished, is a favorite Parisian design for summer 
silk and light woolen suits. The polonaise con- 
tains some most stylish features, and is of very 
simple shape. The open sides of the skirt and 
its square corners in front and back are details 
seen on many French over-dresses. The new 
chemisette front is also pleasant and cool for 
summer. This chemisette is of white cambric, 
with a standing linen collar. A cut paper pat- 
tern of this is given, and will be found useful in- 
dependent of the polonaise pattern, as most la- 
dies now use a muslin chemisette to protect the 
linings of their dresses and keep them from being 
soiled by perspiration. Ifa chemisette of muslin 
is not liked with the polonaise, a plastron of silk 
like the dress skirt is used to fill up the space at 
the neck. The dress illustrated is a pearl gray 
polonaise with an amaranth (or purple-red) silk 
skirt. The bows are of gray, with red lining. 
This design is appropriate for the beige and écru 
wools, bunting, pongee, grenadine, and damask 
silks now so much used for polonaises. With 
beige or gray over-dresses the silk skirt will be 
of the same shade, or else chestnut brown, ama- 
ranth, olive, myrtle green, or navy blue, Para- 
sols, bonnet trimmings, and stockings are now 
chosen in colors to match such costumes. The 
gloves are undressed kid, or else lisle-thread, with 
long wrists. 

BOYS’ WARDROBE. 


The pretty garments illustrated in this ward- 
robe, of which cut paper patterns are furnished, 
are for boys to wear from the time they leave off 
skirts until they put on long pantaloons. Dresses 
are left off now when the boy is four or five years 
old, and even sooner if he is large and tall for his 
age. Knee pantaloons are then put on, and worn 
always until the tenth year, and if the boy is 
small, they are worn into the twelfth year. This 
dressy suit has a graceful cut-away coat fastened 
by but one button in front, and with a stylish 
English back. The sailor vest-blouse fits smooth- 
ly in front like a vest, and has a full blouse back. 
A pretty effect is given it by a low rolled sailor 
collar with square back, which extends over the 
coat behind. This sailor collar is more in favor 
this season than it has ever been, and is seen on 
coats and vests of all materials. The pantaloons 





are quite straight, and are open at the knee, For 
this suit smooth-faced cloths, dark blue, brown, 
or green, are used for nicest occasions, and are 
bound with silk braid. For every-day wear the 
gray and brown Scotch “mixtures,” such as 
tweeds and cheviots, are chosen, and are merely 
stitched on the edges. 

The pleated blouse with Knickerbocker panta- 
loons, of which patterns are included in this ward- 
robe, is a graceful and simple suit that mothers 
can easily make at home. The blouse is espe- 
cially suitable for wash materials, such as twilled 
linens, cotton, jean, and Marseilles, but is also 
used for cloths and tho Scotch wool goods that 
now come loosely woven for summer coats, and 
the dark blue, gray, and creamy white flannels 
that are so pretty for boys’ clothing. The trou- 
sers are usually of the same material as the 
blouse, but white duck trousers made in this way 
will answer with any blouse. The Knickerbock- 
er trousers are cut in the slender shape in which 
these are now worn, instead of the full baggy 
pantaloons that were formerly gathered around 
the knee by a rubber run in the hem. Instead of 
this they are sloped to fit the limb at the hem, 
and are buttoned there. 


LADIES’ TROTTOIR DRESSES. 


A fashionable modiste’s opening of summer 
dresses for ladies displays short suits under the 
names of trottoir (sidewalk) dresses. These are 
intended to be worn only in the street, and are 
made short enough to escape the ground. They 
differ from those so generally worn here in de- 
sign, in gay colors, and in richness of materials, 
and are meant for day dresses to be worn at New- 
port, Saratoga, and other fashionable resorts. 
Among these brilliant costumes is one of plum- 
colored silk, trimmed with old gold beads and gilt 
cords. Another has a coat and over-skirt of navy 
blue satin foulard (which is soft-finished satin that 
does not wrinkle), with a pleated vest and pleated 
flounces of striped blue, red, and old gold satin 
foulard. Old gold buttons fasten the coat across 
the gay vest. A third suit, for midsummer and 
for garden fétes, is of creamy white foulard com- 
bined with navy blue. The double-breasted coat 
has Carrick capes faced with darkest blue silk, 
and a blue sash is around the hips. The skirt 
has kilt-pleating from the knees down, and these 
pleats fall open to show a dark blue facing. Par- 
asols to match, with stripes or with colored lin- 
ings, are imported with such dresses. The suit 
should be completed by lace mitts and colored 
clocked stockings. 

BEIGE-COLORED BUNTING. 


Among less expensive short dresses are those 
of beige-colored or mastic gray French bunting, 
fine, light, and slightly crinkled. These are 
made up over silk skirts, and the waists are lined 
with silk to make them cool and pleasant to 
wear, but not a particle of the silk is allowed to 
be visible. The trimming is Cluny_laco.cf-the 
color of the wool mixed with white. A knife. 
pleating of the wool headed by a row of the lace 
trims the silk skirt. The over-skirt is then made 
on this skirt, and consists of a flat front gore en- 
tirely covered with rows of lace sewed on hori- 
zontally, and with edges touching. The side 
gores are gathered lengthwise, in a style worn 
years ago, and held down by ruches of ravelled 
silk. The back is very bouffant in its draping, 
and the edges are hemmed. The basque has a 
habit back, and is buttoned across a pleated vest. 


PANIER DRESSES. 


The panier dresses announced by Madame 
Raymond as worn by ladies of fashion in Paris 
were also shown at this opening. These have 
over-skirts with large round wings on the sides 
and bouffant backs. The wings or paniers are 
lined with stiff muslin or crinoline to make them 
stand out slightly. Full-dress summer toilettes 
are made in this way, with pale blue Sicilienne 
basque and paners edged with white Mechlin 
lace; these are worn with a skirt of cream white 
gauze striped with satin and trimmed with silk 
embroidery. Some of these dresses have Wat- 
teau pleats in the back of the over-dress, and 
others are made up with Marie Antoinette fichus. 
The styles are very similar to the bouffant dress- 
es worn ten years ago, when paniers and short 
dresses were in vogue. White Swiss muslin 
dresses are also made with the short round wing- 
like paniers on the sides, and a pointed shawl- 
shaped drapery behind; the skirt in front has 
kilt-pleated breadths, while the demi-trained back 
is merely trimmed with knife-pleating edged with 
Valenciennes. 

HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES, 


Most unique cotton dresses are made of the 
fine soft Madras handkerchiefs in gay colors 
with borders. These are imported in the piece 
uncut, and the entire dress is made of the hand- 
kerchiefs. Two or three squares form the side 
breadths of the over-skirt, and odd little square 
pockets, double and quite separate from the 
over-skirt, hang on each side. The Spanish 
flounce is the depth of the kerchief, and the bor- 
ders form a finish. Straps made of the border 
stripes cross the front breadth. The waists are 
pleated and belted. Bright yellow with red and 
indigo blue are used in these dresses, which are 
the caprice of the moment in Paris, and are so 
popular that the supply of genuine Madras hand- 
kerchiefs is exhausted. Indigo blue handker- 
chiefs with white dots and white striped borders 
make quaintly pretty dresses for blondes. 


BOURETTE BATISTE, 


The novelty just imported for batiste dresses 
shows raised rough threads in rich colors on thin 
batiste fabrics. These come in dark gray that 
is made up with silk for summer travelling dress- 
es, and in pale rose, pink, cream, or blue for day 
dresses at the summer hotels; these light shades 
have plain batiste for lower skirts and pleatings 
instead of the silks worn with travelling dresses. 





For design, the basque with pleated vest and a 
trimmed demi-trained skirt is the favorite. There 
is sometimes a positive over-skirt, but more often 
there are scarfs edged with lace forming aprons 
in front, and intricately draped behind. White 
lace and ribbons make these dresses gay enough 
for summer fétes. The ribbons are double-faced, 
watered on one side and satin on the other, are 
in stylish contrasts of color, and are formed in 
long-looped bows with ends notched in saw teeth. 
A pink batiste suit has olive brown watered rib- 
bon with pink satin on the opposite side. A 
white batiste has amaranth red satin ribbon 
with yellow satin on the reverse. A pale blue 
has pink and yellow ribbons, and a white dress 
has rose-color and leaf green. 

Polonaises are also seen in these batiste dress- 
es, and are made up with damask silk vests and 
skirts. The shapes are long slender princesse 
garments, and the vests are in large side pleats. 
One pretty dress has a gray and white striped 
batiste polonaise, with dark cardinal damask for 
the vest and in the two middle gores of the back. 


WHITE BAREGE AND GRENADINE, 


White barége and sewing-silk grenadine dress- 
es are shown as the most distinguished summer 
toilettes. Some are made up over pale blue silk 
linings, and trimmed with narrow pleatings of 
blue satin. Another has scarfs of alternate folds 
of straw-color and blue silk. Real camel’s-hair 
bordering, embroidered with gold threads, trims 
another white dress. Most unique of all is a 
Worth dress of white barége, trimmed with many 
knife-pleatings made of Scotch plaid silk in which 
red and blue are the principal colors. The skirt 
has several plaid pleatings, and a single row 
edges the over-skirt and Marie Antoinette fichu. 
The waists of such dresses have blouse fronts 
with plaid silk vests. Another way of using these 
plaid silks is shown by Worth in travelling dress- 
es that have a lower skirt of black and white 
checked silk, with an over-dress of gray camel’s- 
hair opened in front from the waist down to show 
the plaid skirt. Silks with half-inch blocks make 
up effectively in this way. 


OTHER GAY DRESSES. 


From the foregoing descriptions it will be seen 
that very gay dresses are about to supersede the 
sombre colors so long worn. Among very ex- 
pensive black grenadines some of the richest are 
made up over gold-colored silk linings through- 
out the entire dress, while others are trimmed 
with rainbow-beaded trimmings, with beige-col- 
ored beads, and the new olive green opalescent 
beads. Very handsome black silk dresses are 
brightened up by loops and ends of ribbon that 
is violet watered silk on one side and dark myr- 
tle green satin on the other—a most unusual con- 
trast. A gay Turkish dress sent out by Worth 
has figured silk in stripes of pale blue, pink, and 

combined with myrtle green satin and sim- 


Vebret im sho aman Anco ML. Lins te pole 
blue silk, edged with pleated green satin, ‘and 
trimmed with scarfs in the Turkish colors. 


COACHING CAPES, 


New round capes for coaching and driving are 
of beige-color, or else black India cashmere cov- 
ered with bead embroidery done in stripes, and in 
stalks of catkins, willows, and other odd-looking 
plants. These form a cape that covers the shoul- 
ders, while the remainder is willow fringe deep 
enough to reach to the waist, and yet represent- 
ing four rows of fringe of different widths and 
shades. These cost $45 and upward. 


JET MANTLES. 


Other new wraps are mantles that appear to 
be made of jet beads. They are really meshes 
of sewing silk tied by hand, with a jet bead caught 
in each mesh. They are trimmed with rows of 
crimped chenille tassels and wide fringe which 
rests on lace. These are large and deep, with 
round backs and mantilla fronts. When weary 
of using it as a mantle, this garment can be draped 
to form a graceful apron. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNnELLY ; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
and A, T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

New and pleasing characteristics of the late 
Professor Henry are constantly coming out to 
the public. One of his peculiarities was his lik- 
ing to rise at daybreak, and, throwing a dress- 
ing-gown around his shoulders, he would pass 
from the bedroom to his study, and write, read, 
and make notes until called at eight to break- 
fast. It is said by a friend who had known him 
well for the last sixteen years that in that time 
Professor HENRY never used a harsh or an un- 
kind word to a person, dead or living. Though 
he was at times, when imposed upon, severe and 
dignified in bearing, yet he repressed any thing 
save the most courtly language of reproach. As 
a boy he was an inveterate novel-reader, until at 
sixteen an English book of scientific lectures 
happened to fall into his hands. He was so in- 
terested in it that the owner presented it to him, 
and he kept it ever afterward among his treas- 
ures. On the fly-leaf is this paragraph, written 
by him in 1887: 

“This book, som by no means a profound 
work, has, under Providence, exerted a remarkable in- 
fluence on my life. It accidentally fell into my hands 
when I was about sixteen years old, and was the first 
book, with the exception of works of fiction, that I 
ever read with attention. It opened to me a new world 
of thought and enjoyment, invested things before al- 
most unnoticed with the highest interest, fixed my 
mind on the study of nature, and caused me to resolve 
at the time of reading it that I would devote my life to 
the acquisition of knowledge. Joseru Henry.” 

—Lord Rosesery has a gift for graceful com- 
pliment, which has been shown for his wife on 
several occasions. On the 9th ult. the newly 
wedded pair paid their first joint visit to Ment- 
more, the splendid estate of the bride. The sta- 
tion and the two miles thence to Mentmore 
was garlanded throughout. All the tenants, a 
company numbering fifteen hundred, were gath- 








ered to meet them. To these Lord Rosgsery 
said, “*I have to thank you very warmly for the 
welcome — have given to my wife and myself 
to-day. My wife has deserved this in the past, 
and I hope I may deserve it in the future.” On 
the following day the tenants and villagers to 
the number of fifteen hundred were entertained 
at the mansion, and a ball was given. 

—The most minute description of the personal 
appearance of Pope Leo Xl. and probably the 
most accurate, is communicated to the Boston 
Pilot by a Roman correspondent. ‘The Pope,” 
he says, ‘‘is thin even to meagreness, and tall. 
His fingers are almost fleshless, and his whole 
figure and the outlines of his face ascetic to a 


degree. His hands are tremulous with nervous- 
ness. His voice is clear and ringing; his sen- 


tences are long, but admirably arranged. He 
has a noble head¥crowned with snow-white hair; 
a high, wide forehead, not smooth and shining, 
but rough with bumps which would delight the 
heart of a phrenologist; eyebrows bushy and 
overhanging ; deep-set, kindly, and intelligent 
eyes; a large—very large—nose, thin and fine; a 
wide mouth, which lends itself most readily to a 
very attractive smile, deep straight lines bound- 
ing it; and a good, clear, pointed chin, with well- 
detined, firm jaw. He is remarkable for his kind- 
ly and courteous manners, his gracious speech, 
and the affectionate interest he takes in those 
with whom he comes in contact.” 

—Mr. MALet, who has been appointed secre- 
tary of the British embassy at Constantinople, 
is said to be the coming man in the diplomatic 
service of Great Britain. 

—Mrs. SusanNA CLARK, who died at New 
Sharon, Maine, May 16, was one hundred and 
two years, five months, and fifteen days old. 

—A gushing Scotch gentleman, on being re- 
cently presented to the Laureate, exclaimed with 
rapture, as he clasped his hand and gazed upon 
him, ““Eb, mon, you've a fine Rob Roy head!” 
Now the likenesses of Mr. TENNYSON hardly do 
him justice. A head like Rob Roy’s Mr. Ten- 
NYSON possesses, but the grave, almost austere, 
look of the photograph is lacking in the origi- 
nal. It is a gentle, beautiful face, with not one 
base line or shade. The tall figure stoops great- 
ly now, and the limbs are somewhat intirm, but 
the eyes are full of the old twinkle and fire. 

—Rev. Dr. Nevin, rector of St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church at Rome, was received a few days since 
by the new Queen of Italy, who spoke gracious- 
ly of the foreign churches in Italy, and praised 
warmly the handsome architectural appearance 
of the American church building just completed. 

—Mr. Tuomas D. Jones, of Syracuse, New 
York, has, by a very simple invention, so im- 
proved the process of making flour as to have 
realized from the sale of privileges of his patents 
during the year past about $1,250,000, and there 
seems to be no limit to the sum he is likely yet 
to receive in this country and abroad. The in- 
vention consists simply in using diamond quartz 
in the face of the stone instead of the mill picks 
now in use. Flour can by this process be not 
only made far cheaper, but from No, 2 wheat as 
fine quality of flour can be produced as has hitb- 
erto been made from No. 1. The invention is 
perfectly simple, its application eusy ana practi- 
cable, the only wonder being that it was not dis- 
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“ ~ ‘poaden Court Journal, like all the late 
London journals, speaks in the warmest terms 
of Miss Minnie Hauck, who recently appeared 
in Traviata and the Barber of Seville at ‘* Her 
Majesty’s,’’ with a suc cess that at once placed 
her among the foremost artistes of the day. 
Her acting is equally praised with her singing, 
while her vocalization and execution of brilliant 
passages are pronounced perfect. The Journal 
says that ‘‘she exhibited the highest perfection 
of art.’”” Miss Havuck’s musical talent was dis- 
covered several years ago in this city by Mr. Lzon- 
ARD W. Jerome. Her father was at that time 
a superior workman in wood-carving, but lacked 
the means required to bestow upon his daughter 
the musical training necessary for a first-class 
artiste. Her teacher spoke to Mr. JEROME so 
highly of her capabilities that he was induced to 
hear her; and so impressed did he become with 
her endowments that he promptly volunteered 
to furnish the means necessary to defray all her 
expenses, personal and for tuition, until she was 
qualified to appear in opera. For three years, 
through Mr. JEROME’s generosity, she was en- 
abled to pursue her studies, here and in Europe, 
with the best masters, giving, as she ——, 
constant and gratifying evidence of vocal and 
histrionie genius. She was not only a most in- 
defatigable pupil, but the simplicity and sweet- 
ness of her disposition rendered her a great fa- 
vorite of Mr. Jerome’s wife and daughters, 
and between them from that time to the pres- 
ent a warm regard has existed. 

—In Miss Emma STEBBINS’s interesting biogra- 
phy of CHARLOTTE CusHMAN the following trib- 
ute is paid to Miss Cusuman’s faithful, life-long 
servant and dresser, SALLIE MERCER. “* Any me- 
morial,’’ says Miss STEBBINS, ‘“‘ would be incom- 
plete which would leave out the friend and com- 
panion of all her wanderings, the sharer of her 
trials and her triumphs, the good, devoted, faithful 
SaLiie MERCER. She came into these close rela- 
tions with her mistress very early, when she was 
but fourteen years of age. Miss CUSHMAN was 
struck by her serious, steady ways, her anxious 
forehead, but especially by her eyebrows. She 
believed in what she called ‘conscientious eye- 
brows,’ and SALLige’s were so peculiar in that way 
that one of our merry habitués in Rome used to 
say, ‘Il am always in expectation of seeing SaL- 
Liz’s eyebrows go over the top of herhead.’ There 
was some difficulty in taking her away from her 
mother, who also had her ideas of the child’s val- 
ue; butit was one of the things fated to be, and so 
was finally accomplished. From that time the 
two were never separated except for the neces- 
sity or pleasure of Miss CUSHMAN. SALLIE nev- 
er had any will, any love, any desire, apart from 
her and her interests. Perhaps there never has 
been a more perfect instance of absolute devo- 
tion on the one side and appreciation and trust 
on the other than this association presented. 
SaALLig£ was the only ‘dresser’ she ever had, the 
guardian and custodian of all her theatrical prop- 
erties, She knew to a pin whatever was neces- 
sary to each costume, and no matter how many 
were the changes, nothing was ever missing. 
Long experience had made the routine abso- 
lutely perfect, relieving her mistress of all care 
upon the subject. Afterward, when the pressure 
of slow, wearing disease came, what tongue or 
pen could ever do justice to the unfailing, un- 
tiring travail of heart and hand in the service of 
the beloved and worshipped mistress ?”’ 











Fig. 1.—Borper ror Cuitpren’s LinGERie. 
Wurre Emprommery. 





Fig. 3.—Borprer For CHILDREN’S 
Lingeriz.—Wuite Emprowery. 


Monograms for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Embroidered Jewel 
Casket. 

Tue frame of this jewel cask- 
et is made of bronze, and is 
furnished with a pasteboard 
bottom, which is covered with 
white silk and lined with quilt- 
ed pink silk. The sides and 
lid are trimmed on 
the outside with em- 
broidery worked on 
white silk, which is 
lined with quilted 
pink silk. This em- 
broidery is worked in 
the design shown by 
Fig. 2 of the card-re- 
ceiver, on page 413, 
with yellow and blue 
silk floss and with 
olive green silk floss 
in two shades, in sat- 
in and tent stitch. 
The seam made by 
setting on the em- 
broidery is covered 
with pink ribbon 
shirred twice. 
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Fig. 


THESE monograms are worked in satin, back, and tent 


stitch with white and col- 
ored cotton. 


Cozy for Boiled 
Eggs, Potatoes, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus cozy is made of 
double white Java can- 
vas, embroidered with 
red and blue cotton, and 
run with écru linen tape. 
It requires two pieces 
of canvas each fourteen 
inches and a half square, 
which are embroidered 











Fig. 1.—Cuarr wirn Liven, Bram, ann 
OnocuEtT Cover.—[See Fig. 2, Page 413.] 
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EMBROIDERED JEWEL CASKET. 


in cross stitch as shown by Fig. 2, 
leaving free 5 stitches (20 threads) 
of the canvas in length and 
breadth between the founda- 
tion figures and 15 stitches 
on the outer edge. One 

piece of canvas is em- 
broidered with red 
and the other with 
blue cotton. 
After finish- 

ing the em- 
broidery, 


draw 


j y W/ 
out the / 
threads which 
were left plain 
in the canvas, 
both lengthwise and 
crosswise, and through 


the remaining loose 
threads run linen tape 


three-quarters of an inch 
wide, always taking up 4 
threads and passing over 4 
threads. Next baste the 










































































“FOR LINGERIE. 





29, 1878, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 













































form 


Fig. 2.—MonocraM 
FoR LINGERIE. 


1.—MonoGram 





Figs. 1-3. 
Bonnet Piys. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Gerntie- 
MEN’s CravaT Piys. 

























Fig. 2.—Section or Cozy, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Srirca Emprorery. 













pieces of canvas together, and 
join them with running stitches 
of cotton, which at the same time 


the border of the tidy. 


These stitches are worked in hor- 
izontal rows, in which work along 
the foundation figures always 1 
stitch over the 4 threads lying 
uppermost, and carry the needle 


under the next 4 
threads covered with 
tape, then in the cor- 
ner of the figure pass 
the needle through 
the double layer to 
the wrong side and 
along the braid to the 
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middle is 

set a border 
which is work- 
ed on canvas in 
the design Fig. 2 
with zephyr worsted 
and filling silk in the col- 
ors given in the description 
of symbols. The embroid- 
ery is lined with wool, and 
is trimmed on the edge with 
coarse worsted cord and on 
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Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Empromwerep Cuarr, Fic. 1.—Cross Stircn Empromery. 


Description of Symbols: ® 1st (darkest), G 2d, © 3d, © 4th (lightest), Green; 


© ist (darkest), 
S Dark Yellow; © Light Yellow; ! White. 





next figure, and continue the 
work, observ- 
ing Fig. 2, so 
that the short 
stitches corre- 
spond in color 
with the foun- 
dation 
ures, and the 
long stitches 


Fig. 1.—Cozy ror Boiep Eees, 
Porarogs, Etc.—[See Fig. 2.] 


The head of the bronze pin Fig. 2 is 
composed of six rings ornamented with 


The head of the pin Fig. 3 con- 
sists of a gilt ball set in a silver 
cup, and finished with a sil- 
ver top. 


Embroidered Chair, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Cxitpren’s LinGERIE. 
Wuire Emsroiwery. 
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Fig. 4.—Borper ror CHILDREN’S 
LinGERIE.—Wuite Emproiery. 


worked 


with the oth- 


er color, On the outer 
edge ravel out the threads 
of the canvas for fringe, 
and tie always 4 threads 
in a knot close to the em- 
broidery. The ends of 
the tape are turned on 
the inside to a length of 
half an inch, and alter- 
nately a strand of red and 
a strand of blue cotton 
are knotted into the edge; these 
strands are then all tied together in 
one knot as seen in the illustration. 
Cut the fringe even on the ends. 






Bonnet Pins, Figs. 1-3. 
Tue pin Fig. 1 is headed with a 
black ball ornamented with gilding. 





























Tue frame 
of this chair is 
of carved 
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& 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; @ 1st (darkest), 3 2d, O 8d (lightest), Blue; & Dark Brown; © Light Brown; 














June 29, 1878.] 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Carp-Recerver, Fic. 1. 
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MIGNARDISE 


the ends with woolen fringe in the colors of 
the embroidery, in the manner shown by the 


illustration. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging 
for L 


For this edging 
and work the Ist 
round as _ fol- 
lows: * With 1 
se. (single  cro- 
chet) fasten to- 
gether the next 7 
loops, 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 6 sc. sepa- 
rated each by 2 
ch. on the next 6 
loops, 1 ch., and 
repeat from. *. 
2d round.—Take 
a second piece of 
mignardise, and 
work as follows: 


next loop of the second piece of 
mignardise, 4 ch., 1 se. on the ch. 
the 3d and 4th of the 
next 6 ch. separated each by 1 ch., 
4 ch., pass over 4 loops on the sec- 
ond piece of mignardise, and re- ( 


between 


peat from *. 3d 
round (on the 
other side of the 
second piece of 
mignardise).—Al- 
ways alternately 
1 se. on the sec- 


ond following 
loop, 2 ch. 4th 
round (on the 


other side of the 
first piece of mi- 
gnardise).— Like 
the lst round, 
but transposing 
the design. 


Embroidered 
Figure for 
Sofa Pillows, 
etc. 

Havina trans- 
ferred the design 
to black cloth, 
stitch on filling 
silk along the 
outlines with sim- 
ilar silk as seen 


in the illustra- 
tion. The colors 
may be chosen 


to suit the taste. 
The stems are 
defined with a 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[See Figs. 2 and 3.] , 
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Fig. 1.—Batiste Cap 
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Fig. 2.—Saitor Vest- 
Bouse AND KNEE 
PANTALOONS FOR Boy 
rroM 4 To 9 YEARS 
oLp.—Back.—[ See 
Fig. 1.J]—Wirn Cer 
PaPER PATTERN. 


Fig. 1.—Cut-away Coat, 
Sartor Vest-BLovse, AND 
Knee PantaLoons ror Boy 
rroM 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


: Figs. 3 and 4.—P.teatep Biovst anp KNIcKERBOCKERS FOR Boy From 4 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
Wirs Cer Paper Parrern. 


Wrrn Cur Paper Partrern. 
Fies. 1-4,—BOYS’ WARDROBE.—CUT-AWAY COAT, SAILOR VEST-BLOUSE, KNEE PANTALOONS, PLEATED BLOUSE, AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
FOR BOY FROM 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—{See Page 415.) 

(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1-4, Boys’ Wardrobe—Cut-away Coat, Sailor Vest-Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated Blouse, and Knickerbockersa-—for Boy from 
4 to 9 Years old, in Six Sizes, 21 to 26 Inches Chest Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Wardrobde.) 
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thread of filling silk fastened in the same manner, 
and the veins are worked in point Russe 
centre are stretched triple threads of silk, which 





In the 


are caught with three 
stitches at the intersect- 
ing points, as seen in the 
illustration. 


Batiste Caps for 
Little Girls, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


For the crown of the 
eap Fig. } cut of net 


an 
oval piece ten inches 
long and aight inches 


wide, pleat it on the bot 
TOM LO @ WIUte UT SrAtcecu 





inches and = seven- 
eighths, and cover it 
with a pleating of ba- 
tiste. Set the crown on 
a brim two inches and 
a quarter wide, made of 
a double bias strip of 
batiste, which is shirred 
twice on wire. The 
seam made by joining 
the crown and brim is 
covered with a _ side- 
pleated batiste ruffle an 
inch and three-quarters 


wide, which is edged 
with lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide, and is 
set on in spirals. The 
cap is edged inside 
with a _ tulle ruche 
trimmed with lace. The 


rest of the trimming is 
composed of loops and 
ends of white silk 
ribbon an inch wide. 
Strings of similar rib- 
bon. 

Fig. 2. — The high 
pointed crown of this 
cap is joined with a 
shirred brim of batiste 
two inches wide, and is 
covered as shown by 
the illustration alter- 
nately with bias strips of 
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batiste seven-eighths of an inch wide and with 
gathered lace half an inch wide. The lowest 
fold at the same time covers the seam made by 
setting on a falling row of lace an inch and a 
half wide. A rosette of narrow lace is set on the 
top of the crown. A tulle ruche edged with lace 
is set inside the cap. Bows of white silk ribbon 
constitute the rest of the trimming. Strings of 
similar ribbon. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXIII.—{ Continued.) 
EVER ALONF, YET NEVER ALONE. 


Ir took a little while to comprehend the ex- 
treme meaning. There were two most wonder- 
ful revelations. To be told that Lionel lived was 
so amazing and sudden a disclosure as almost to 
benumb the faculties and prevent consciousness 
of that other most wretched charge; but as that, 
too, dawned upon her mind, and with it the 
thought that an unusually bad man might per- 
form under exceptional circumstances what had 
been attributed to him, she sickened before the 
whole, but only one instant; then she rose from 
her seat, and calmly thanked the woman for her 
unsolicited information. 

“What you have told me, madam, has not 
made me much happier. If you are deceiving 
me, I doubt if forgiveness will be extended for so 
dark a sin; if not, and you be instead deceived, 
think for an instant of my suffering now, who 
loved him with a tenderness surpassing that com- 
mon in the world. You did not know hin, or, 
even in error, or even purposely, you would not 
trifle with his name or with his memory. But 
all you have uttered is so improbable that its 
falseness is borne upon the face of it. I put it 
to you, does it sound reasonable, madam? Ad- 
mitting all of it, I know his love for me and for 
our child was such that he could not, if for that 
alone, act as you say.” 

“Well, it’s very soon settled and proved, and 
without great inconvenience to yourself. A jour- 
ney will do it, of fifty miles by rail and some half 
dozen by hired vehicle, and I will show you the 
man himself and the girl; not, mark you, in any 
uncertain, accidental company, but alone togeth- 
er, by their own fireside, and comfortable enough, 
I bet a crown, while the good wife’s out at serv- 
ice!” 

The lady’s eyes flashed angrily; this was no 
small threat; its tremendous yet vulgar sarcasm 
might have goaded a saint; it literally seemed 
to turn the whole current of this lady’s being. 
Trembling from head vo foot with agitation, and 
scarcely able to address the other with common 
civility, she contrived to say, “If that is to be 
seen, I most certainly ought to soo it. T will go 


«ith you; Iet us not lose one minute. I am dress- 
or ane roaady vw depuis, wun, wUW, Ut will you 


unsay the dreadful words, tell me you have de- 
ceived me, that you are in error, that my hearing 
is failing me, that one of us is mad?” 

“No, thank you, I would rather not. You must 
have patience; one can’t start on a journey like 
this as though merely going to the Strand; an- 
other thing, you surely don’t suppose I am doing 
you this friendly service for the love of you, whom 
I don’t care the snap of a finger for? A variety 
of people have their price, and I have mine, and 
I’m the last person in the world to work for noth- 
ing. Jewelry’s cheap enough, but dress and fash- 
ion’s expensive, and must be kept up, together 
with an establishment, to say nothing of support- 
ing a carriage, for one can’t go trailing skirts 
through London mud when it’s possible to ride. 
I must know first what you'll consider my re- 
ward.” 

This was candor with a vengeance, the very 
brutality of business. Poor soul! she had little 
to give, only the few miserable pounds-she had 
scraped together to assist in clearing the debts of 
loved, lost Lionel. But she was told he lived, had 
wealth; she would not need them then, and she 
laughed bitterly. In her heart, however, she did 
not credit the woman’s word; some common ad- 
venturess living by her wits, who had discovered 
her sorrow and would make market of her grief ; 
but those savings were too hardly got together to 
be parted with so easily; she just said— 

“T will go with you, and return with you. Jf 
what you say be true, the little in my possession 
shall be yours.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must be content with that. 
You’ve enough for our return first-class fares ?” 

“T don’t know how much it is; I have a couple 
of pounds in my purse.” 

“We shall manage, I dare say, I'll go and put 
my things on.” 

She went and put her things on, and was a long 
time about it; then came down and invited the 
lady to have some bottled beer, which, being de- 
clined, the energetic Mrs. Rolf quaffed the con- 
tents of the bottle herself. In the passage she 
took affectionate farewell of a showily dressed 
girl, of some fourteen years, whom, next to ex- 
tensive display in the matter of apparel, she was 
more fond of than any thing else in the world. 
A very pretty, very bold and self-confident, very 
superficial, very noticeable, very forward, yet, 
when she liked, very pleasing girl; and, after 
making allowance for her miserable, frivolous, 
and sinful bringing up, in no sense so bad as 
might have been expected, either in morals or 
manners. One of the problems of the great city 
is, how a child, reared from the first in an atmos- 
phere of depravity, surrounded by every abomi- 
nable influence, with her natural protectors, who 
ought to be an example, setting a pattern of 
odious type, as is often seen—how such a one 
acquires or preserves a particle of good. This 
young person was known as Edith Lessie, her 








mother, before the Bartholomew Rolf era, hav- 
ing been familiarly known upon the turf as the 
wife of James Hart Lessie, the notorious betting 








man, who committed suicide after a fearful run 
of ill luck. His lady (who, by-the-way, did not 
wait for this, but decamped with characteristic 
foresight immediately the fortune began to turn) 
transferred her affections with her millinery bills, 
and threw the child in, to Bartholomew Rolf, who 
became the possessor of the lot. It proved a very 
bad lot, but in this they were well mated. Mr. 
Lessie had been a mere ordinary blackleg; Mr. 
Rolf was an accomplished scoundrel in the very 
zenith of his villainy; and Mrs. Lessie, who ad- 
mired this sort of thing, held her present owner 
in becoming respect. 

In this rank garden flourished the poor flower 
which, with other cultivation, would have been 
one of singular grace; yet all the beauty and 
freshness remained, and the child was growing 
with many a seed of good hidden away from 
sight, notwithstanding that she feared Barthol- 
omew and despised her mother. 

Mrs. Koif led the way to an adjoining cab-rank, 
and selected a yellow hansom, in which they were 
driven to London Bridge, the lady leaning back 
with a handkerchief to her face, and exchanging 
no word with her unsympathetic companion. At 
the terminus, Mrs. Rolf, without ceremony, pur- 
chased a traveller’s bottle of brandy, and thus 
provided for the journey seated herself with an 
air of comfort, the quivering, shaken mortal be- 
fore her, faint with agony of mind and horri- 
ble suspense, feeling half unable to enter upon 
that hour or more of waiting. It seemed a long 
and terrible journey, made doubly long by the 
uncertainty attending its issue. Mind upon the 
rack the whole way, eyes never daring to lift to the 
kind gaze of strangers, who saw this was no com- 
mon trouble, and would have interchanged some 
word of interest and pity. A wearying time, all 
linked from beginning to end with stifling pangs, 
leaving her weak and smitten upon arrival. 

The guide hired a vehicle, asking the driver his 
fare to some place, the name of which the lady 
failed to hear, and they were driven down a street 
known as Trafalgar Street, which is one of the 
main thoroughfares to and from the station, and 
communicates with the northern division of the 
town. Past an elegant church, one of Sir Charles 
Barry’s graceful poems in stone, past a wide 
space planted round with a double avenue of trees, 
they reached higher ground, where a line of elms 
bordered a pathway, and in summer-time yielded 
pleasant shade to the row of houses built upward 
on the high and healthy site; at the end of this 
was a noble building, for extent, situation, and 
architecture having no equalin the kingdom. The 
woman with blonde hair, on putting her head out 
of the carriage window and asking what the build- 
ing was, learned this to be the work-house, where- 
at she withdrew suddenly. Ina few minutes they 
were upon a white road traversing the height of 
downland, a superb extent of scenery vateproad 
on either hand : one had no soul for this, the other 
no heart, and the verdant panorama was unrolled 
fur mvibiug y etill, the oom froch air revived the 
lady, and the clearer blue, the fairer light, even 
of brilliant transparency in the afternoon, seemed 
to speak to her troubled spirit and to say, “ Be 
not mocked, however gloomy thy life; a clear be- 
yond awaits thee; there are heights as well as 
depths. Heaven is bright as ever it was ; it is only 
the fleeting clouds prevent its being seen.” 

It seemed a long drive, the way by road was 
circuitous, but they reached the village between 
five and six o’clock, putting up at the Grange Inn, 
the landlady thereof herself going to the door to 
receive her distinguished guests. In her opinion 
the showy lady was evidently the mistress and the 
other the maid, and the blonde, in consequence, 
met with obsequious attention, pleasing her much. 
The lady was thus enabled to escape to their 
chamber, where once alone she burst into a flood 
of passionate tears, and experienced their saving 
relief. The dressy lady down stairs explained 
they were not going to stay all night, but would 
require tea, after which they were going to make 
a call; and upon their return would want some 
brandy and water and biscuits, and the horse to 
be put in immediately for their journey back, all 
of which Mrs. Payne engaged to have done. 

It was evident to Mrs. Payne that the Grange 
Inn was rising in popularity, was becoming known, 
would go down to posterity in guide-books and 
Bradshaw as one of the famous hostelries of the 
world; and Mrs. Payne resolved to spare no ef- 
fort toward maintaining this better order of things. 
“ After all, why not?” murmured the good wom- 
an. “ People run to see far less pretty and less 
interesting places. The Bishop’s House alone is a 
picture; and as for the Grange, well—” But aft- 
er mentioning the Grange the relict of the worthy 
Jabez stopped, as people generally did. She bus- 
tled about preparing the tea, and a highly credit- 
able meal was presented, what with home-made 
bread, fresh butter, new milk, eggs from the poul- 
try-yard at the rear, ham of her own curing, and 
cakes of her own baking, together with tea and 
coffee of the best; and when the becomingly at- 
tired waitress went up stairs to the second trav- 
eller, and informed her of tea being ready, it was 
a great disappointment to Mrs. Payne to be re- 
quested to send a cup of tea up stairs. However, 
the dressy lady made up for it, and satisfied Mrs. 
Payne to the utmost by the justice done to her 
viands. 

The presence of this elaborately costumed lady 
would have caused commotion in the village had 
she appeared, but it suited her tactics to remain 
perfectly private until some time after dusk had 
fallen, then to set forth in company with her un- 
happy travelling companion, to whom it was the 
torture of being led to execution. And up to the 
last moment Mrs. Travers was indignantly opposed 
to believing the woman’s account, although stag- 
gered by the persistent, deep-seated purpose at 
the bottom of it. 

The shadowy old Grange, standing back among 
its trees, and the black water with that hideous 
boat, chilled the lady with a premonitory sense 
of the horrible, Mrs, Rolf lost no time indulging 





in such feelings, or noticing those of her compan- 
ion, her main object being to preserve the finery 
which was so important an element of herself. 
She endeavored to secure this by gathering up 
the extensively frilled silk, stepping boldly into 
the boat, and sitting upon her under-skirts. The 
lady was left to seat herself as best she could, 
and very much in the damp. 

Mrs. Bartholomew Rolf possessed the muscle of 
a prize-fighter or a Westmoreland wrestler, and 
sent off their lumbering craft with the expedition 
of a coal barge in its best and most sportive mood. 
When the door to the cellar passage was reached 
and unlocked with the key in her possession, the 
blonde impressively begged her companion to 
keep close and utter no sound, whatever she 
might see or hear, and to retire with her imme- 
diately when satisfied, or feeling her strength 
unequal to remaining longer. The lady having 
faintly promised this, they went on. The door 
admitting to the cellar was unfastened, had been 
so left by Noel Barnard, and this dark area cross- 
ed, the back kitchen was reached, and here Mrs. 
Rolf experienced the first uneasiness, for she had 
been instructed by her employer to remain there, 
should the servants be in the other kitchen, until 
they quitted it for their domestic duties. The 
servants were not in the kitchen, being occupied 
up stairs, and a fire was burning in the grate. 
The woman led the way past into a passage 
branching from a spacious hall, and crossed this 
cautiously, opening a door with stealthy absence 
of sound. It was covered with a thick curtain, 
falling from above to the carpet. Suddenly she 
felt her companion cling to her as though for 
support. The lady heard her husband’s voice. 

It was a large oak-panelled room, with a long 
half-unfolded screen, similar to those at one time 
general in country houses, drawn across at a few 
feet from the door. 

The occupants of the room were talking at the 
far end, and the woman raised the curtain a lit- 
tle, then lightly stepped forward, beckoning her 
victim to the screen, through the divisions of 
which they could obtain a view of all that was 
passing. There were waxen lights and a large 
and cheerful fire, so that there was no difficulty 
in seeing. It was all too clear, and the lady felt 
as if her very life was passing from her during 
that supreme agony. For he was there, with his 
majestic face, paler, more thoughtful, and aged, 
but thrilling her as she gazed upon him, and still- 
ing her heart’s beating with the suddenness; and 
yet she had been prepared. But he was different 
somehow—sad, and more tender, and the voice 
sounded different. Always musical, it was now 
a broken cadence of deep feeling, exquisite emo- 
tion, and it shook her mightily; and but for the 
words, and that other sitting by him, her needle- 
work laid down, and tearful—but for that the 
wife, no longer widow, the wife stirred to a new 
Strong Wvercev tm Lies and the living, must have 
rushed to his side and fallen upon her knees be- 
fore him while sobbing forth her joy; but. that 
other stayed this, checked the torrent of over- 
whelming glad and sad surprise, and arrested her 
with outraged dread. 

“What can I say to you, how act, dear Con- 
stance? The treasure of your love is deeply wel- 
come to me, and lightens up the weariness of life 
with more grateful pleasure than I can describe 
to you. Iam all unworthy of it, and unable be- 
yond the limits I have explained to return it; yet 
all that is mine to give is yours, and on those 
conditions I accept this young and beautiful af- 
fection, so pure and devoted. Do not fear; I will 
never divulge this sacred pledge, nor hold it val- 
ueless, So long as it is a joy to you, this house 
shall be your home, I, all that you would wish. 
Ever alone, yet never alone, you may live upon 
earth a life consecrated to that ideal goodness, 
dim in every heart of girlhood, yet which few pos- 
sess the courage to confirm as you have done. 
Ever lean upon me; I will never fail with my sup- 
port.” 

These were the words uttered by the man sit- 
ting before that Grange fireside, overheard by 
the wife whom, even as he spoke, he had first 
in mind and heart all the time; but they sound- 
ed to her a very damning knell of perfidy and 
woe, and so amazing that, had not her own ears 
heard, she never could or would have duly credit- 
ed their meaning. “Ever alone, yet never alone:” 
the words seemed to ring and symbolize the fu- 
ture of herself. She feebly intimated to the im- 
passive woman who had disclosed this dark chap- 
ter that she was willing to depart, and they with- 
drew as they had entered, silently and unseen. 

How she contrived to seat herself in the boat 
or walk the silent village street she never knew; 
for she was as one dreaming, and but for being 
led, would have stood or sunk, wondering and 
powerless, 

This thing was all so strange, common trou- 
bles and griefs fled from its side as having no 
kin, She had borne her widowhood, sharp and 
poignant though it had been, and yet having no 
friend nor comforter to soothe by so much as a 
word, save her thoughtful child. And that false 
friend had come to gloat upon the misery cause- 
less. How glad she felt now that she had re- 
fused the false support this Constance Evelyn 
had offered when she called upon her in her hour 
of sore trial! Other women had trials, nay, she 
had heard of other women’s husbands neglecting 
and deserting them; but this was not like such 
ordinary baseness; it had no precedent, and its 
marvellous surrounding of daring cast a mystery 
over it which utterly dumfounded her. Why had 
he not left the country with this youthful sharer 
of his guilt, as others did? But no; he was liv- 
ing upon the same sea-board, at a slender jour- 
ney’s distance, open and bare to public scrutiny, 
his only concealment the change of name. The 
more these thoughts flashed and crowded upon 
her, the more enveloped in startling and inscru- 
table mystery it became. But human nature, 
bearing much, will not endure beyond a given 
point, and this delicate lady’s strength gave way 








suddenly in the village street. It was some dis- 
tance from the inn, and by the garden railing of 
a pretty cottage, where the blinds were drawn, 
and within which a piano was being softly play- 
ed, while a lady’s voice sang some sacred melody. 
Mrs. Rolf, deducing quickly that people who play 
and sing sacred melodies on a week-day evening 
are sure to be of Samaritan tendencies, proceed- 
ed to the door and knocked, and when a little 
serving-maid came to the summons, explained 
that a lady had become faint, would she ask her 
mistress if she might be brought in until recov- 
ered? The music ceased; a pleasant lady dress- 
ed in mourning came into the passage, accompa- 
nied by a youth, whom, from the resemblance of 
refined features and gentle manners, it was easy 
to see was her son; and when they heard the 
request, they went into the garden and helped to 
raise and bear the stranger to the house, where 
she was placed upon a sofa and treated with con- 
siderate tenderness. 

“Tm glad I didn’t have this bother in Brigh- 
ton or London,” was Mrs. Bartholomew’s thought, 
with characteristic want of feeling, champing and 
fuming impatiently to be off, and fearing she 
would lose the return train to town. “Are you 
better, dear?” she murmured in her victim’s ear, 
opining it would be more consistent to use an 
affectionate term or two. The sufferer neither 
heard nor understood, was motionless as the 
dead, but not free from pain, as the poor face 
proved; and the kind lady of the house, under- 
standing it all too well, leaned over her with 
deep pity, and told the red-faced, golden-haired 
person that she must not be removed that night. 

“But my goodness me!” cried Mrs. Rolf, in 
dire alarm, “the woman owes me a lot of money, 
which I might never see the light of; apart from 
which it’s of no interest to me whether she goes 
or stops.” 

Mrs. Evans had looked closely at the two, and 
feared all was not as it should be. 

“ Well, you can not press your claim while the 
lady lies in this state; her recovery is of the first 
importance, and after that your business, what- 
ever it is.” 

“That’s your opinion, but it isn’t mine. I 
hold people should pay their debts, and take their 
pleasure afterward with what’s left. I’ve given 
up the greater part of this blessed day to her, 
and likely seems my reward! Next time I doa 
person a service I'll take care to see the money 
first. But since she’s so well off here, and likely 
to be a worry to me, I’ll go on without her. Only 
let my lady get over this little bit, and if I know 
her address—and it ain’t likely to be out of our 
Directory—I'll be down on her like a door-nail, 
sharp!” With which eccentric vituperation, Mrs. 
Rolf flung herself out of the cottage and march- 
ed down the street to the inn, at the rear of 
which she stirred up her man, and was quickly 
upon the road to Brighton, 

“ Bertie darling,” said Mrs. Evans, much shock- 
ed at the violence and selfishness of the person, 
and much relieved by her departure, “there has 
been some terrible wrong done here, I am con- 
vineed of it. This is a lady of gentle usage, and 
even now suffering from some recent trial. Every 
care shall be taken of her. Poor thing! do you 
notice she wears mourning?” She sat down be- 
side her, the white hands clasped to convey some 
of the speaker’s warmth ; the boy standing close, 
solicitous, and grave. 

Presently her eyes opened. 
that dreadful woman ?” 

Mrs. Evans looked meaningly at her son, while 
replying, tenderly, 

“You are with friends, and alone.” It seem- 
ed to stir some painful memory, for the invalid 
repeated, “ Ever alone, yet never alone.” 


“Where is she, 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 
BERTIE EVANS STORMS THE CITADEL, 


HawkinGpEan heard, and with regret, that the 
master of the Bishop’s House lay ill. With all 
his peculiarity and gruffness, Geoffrey Hamilton 
was well beloved, and the awe which the downs- 
men and their good-wives felt, blended with this 
grateful affection, did not spoil the general sor- 
row when it was known that he lay sick, and had 
neither doctor nor nurse other than his devoted 
little daughter. The recluse held both these in 
sovereign contempt, and if he had desired either, 
they were not to be obtained nearer than Brigh- 
ton. 

“Just what I feared,” said the old pastor, 
walking thoughtfully home from his daily visit. 
“T told him he wanted a change of scene, and 
rest for the mind, and now it may take an un- 
favorable turn, and prove a really serious illness, 
instead of the slight indisposition he prefers to 
consider it. Not but that I would readily accept 
a far worse one than this for the delight of be- 
ing nursed by so tender and thoughtful a child.” 
The latching of his garden gate did not shut out 
the thought of his little sweetheart, whose ex- 
quisite ministry of considerate delicacy dwelt 
with too welcome an intensity to be forgotten 
when he sat alone in the midst of books, with a 
portrait over the mantel of the wife who had 
died and left no child to occupy her place. It 
was a thin, hard face in the frame. It might 
have been the painter’s fault, but the eyes lack- 
ed love and gentleness, and the compressed lips 
betokened peevishness, or pain, or disappoint- 
ment, or what not that compresses lips. 

And Violet knew that she was thought thus 
kindly of by her old friend and playmate. Per- 
haps it cheered some lonely hours in dusky 
rooms, and by the bedside when, as evening 
drew on, the dark shading of the chamber sent 
sometimes a chill to her heart in spite of all its 
warmth. Those were trying seasons for the 
sweet girl-child, whose love of light and life and 
music was an inborn passion; but she never re- 
pined, patiently watching by him. She was tear- 
ful when he could not see it, because he was so 
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pale and worn-looking. She noticed it more now 
that he was confined to a sick-chamber. 

Calling at the cottage one afternoon, the pas- 
tor told Mrs. Evans of his friend’s illness, and in- 
cidentally alluded to Violet’s attentive care. Ill- 
ness, which breaks down so many barriers, broke 
down that of Mrs. Evans’s reserve, and she said 
she would venture to call and see if she could be 
of any use, and offer to bear the child company. 
Both Bertie and the pastor were surprised; but 
the boy, who knew how self-denying she was, 
and how often she had tended others at the cost 
of rest and health, made no remark, but simply 
looked with the admiring love ever animating his 
countenance when his mother was the subject of 
contemplation. The pastor, however, gently re- 
marked, “I am afraid our friend would raise 
some objection ; he is very singular, you know, in 
some things.” 

“T shall not disturb him,” said the widow, 
quietly. “The little girl needs a motherly friend 
to converse with just now. I hope not to intrude 
so far as to cause annoyance.” 

The lady called, to Violet’s joy. It cheered 
the child—she felt a different being. There was 
no companionship in their servants, and she lit- 
erally had no friend to whom to confide her 
troubles or anxieties; so these became knit, and 
their affection one for another grew with rare 
delicacy and sensitiveness. 

Violet told her papa of it, and his brow cloud- 
ed at first; but afterward, finding the lady had 
no desire to trespass, and was diffident, actuated 
alone by the most respectful sympathy, he turn- 
ed all the other way, wished to see her, and did 
so, thanking her for the kind attention, and, when 
they were alone, talked with anxious solicitude of 
the future of his little girl, should any thing be- 
fall himself. “Of course it won’t, I know very 
well,” he said; “‘ but when one becomes imbued 
with the horrible theories of the doctors, one 
never knows what to expect, and I’ve been read- 
ing some of their articles lately as a congenial 
pursuit.” His grim smile, illustrating the cyni- 
cism, was any thing but pleasant. This sensible 
woman, however, could detect that the surface of 
ice covered a depth of abundant riches. She did 
not utter an eloquent dirge before he was dead, 
nor musically toll a knell for his departure, but 
cheerfully taking his thin bony hand, held it with 
that inspiring warmth which puts life into one, 
while she said, “‘ You will be restored to health 
shortly, and need not be borne down by any anx- 
iety of the kind. I will always be the friend of 
your daughter, if you permit it. I am humbly 
circumstanced, as you know, but sincere, and, in 
my opinion, sincerity compensates for many qual- 
ities one may not possess. I have not found 
many people either genuine or sincere in my 

short contact with the world.” This remark 
pleased the scholar; he set a seal on it there- 
with, which bore this impression—“ Hollow.” 
[To BE OONTINUED.)} 





Boys’ Wardrobe. 

CUT-AWAY COAT, SAILOR VEST-BLOUSE, KNEE PANTA- 
LOONS, PLEATED BLOUSE, AND KNICKERBOCKERS 
FOR BOY FROM 4 to 9 YEARS OLD, 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustrations on page 413. 
IPNHE patterns of which this wardrobe is com- 
posed are excellent models for both plain 

and dressy suits for boys from four to nine years 
of age. The cut-away coat is a simple and pop- 
ular shape appropriate for all seasons and for 
various materials. The sailor vest-blouse has a 
plain vest front, with a blouse back of silesia or 
other cotton goods. The sailor collar on this 
garment rolls very low to show the shirt bosom, 
and has a very dressy effect. The knee panta- 
loons are of excellent shape, and usually match 
the cloth of the coat, but the pattern is also suit- 
able for white duck or linen trousers to be worn 
with any coat. 

In compliance with numerous requests we have 
completed the boys’ wardrobe by a cut paper pat- 
tern of the pretty pleated blouse and Knickerbock- 
ers published a few weeks since. This graceful 
model is liked especially for suits of wash goods, 
such as gray or écru linen, white or buff piqué, 
and the light checked black and white stuffs worn 
every day during the summer. It is, however, 
quite as much used for woolen cloths of light 
quality. The pleated blouse is a very stylish lit- 
tle coat with box pleats all around, even under 
the arms, and is to be worn with a wide belt of 
the same goods or of morocco. The Knicker- 
bocker trousers as now worn have scarcely any 
fullness, but are closely confined near the knee 
by being buttoned around the leg instead of be- 
ing open there, as the knee pantaloons are. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
BOYS’ WARDROBE. 

This set comprises five articles, viz., cut-away 
coat, sailor vest-blouse, knee pantaloons, pleated 
blouse, and Knickerbockers. 

Cut-away Coat.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, back, sleeve, collar, and pocket lap. Cut 
the front, back, and sleeve lengthwise of the 
goods, the collar on the bias. Close the seam on 
the shoulder, also the middle and under-arm seams 
down to the lap. The lap on the under-arm 
seams turns toward the middle, and is finished 
with three buttons. The middle lap turns toward 
the right. Take up the V at the neck on the 
front. Sew on the collar, holding it slightly full 
on the rounded part, and turn with the lapel in 
the line of perforations, Face the front and la- 
pel with the material, and bind the garment. 
The single perforation denotes where to cut the 
button-hole and sew on the button. Close the 
seams of the sleeve. Place the long seam to the 
notch in the back part, and the short one to that 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold the top 
of the sleeve slightly full when sewing. The 
pocket lap is placed on the front even with the 


upper perforations; the lower ones show where 
to cut for the pocket. Cut across in the line of 
perforations for the breast pocket. The perfora- 
tions at the top of the sleeve show the size and 
form of the under part, those near the bottom 
denote where to sew on the trimming forming the 
cuff. A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, } width, for a boy of 9 
years, 1% yards; for a boy of 7 years, 14 yards ; 
for a boy of 4 years, 14 yards. 

Saitor Vest-BLouss.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and collar. Cut the back 
and collar with the straight edge laid on a fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Place the front on 
the edge of the goods; the perforations show 
where to sew on the buttons and cut the button- 
holes. The collar is sewed to the neck by meet- 
ing the notches. Sew a wide tape on the bottom 
of the back, and run in a shirr string, and draw 
it up the size of the waist. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of flannel, $ width, for a boy of 9 
years, § of a yard; of linen for the back, § of a 
yard. 

Quantity of flannel, $ width, for a boy of 7 
years, $ of a yard; of linen for the back, ¢ of a 


ard. 

Quantity of flannel, $ width, for a boy of 4 

years, $ of a yard; of linen for the back, $ of a 
yard. 
” Kyee Pantatooxs.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, belt, and back. The pantaloons 
extend just below the knee, and are closed there 
on the outer seams by three buttons and button- 
holes, the front overlapping the back. Join the 
inside seam by the notches. The facing for the 
pocket is cut on the back part. Close the seam 
between the laps. Set the pocket in at the out- 
side seam. Sew the belt on the back, first closing 
the short seam. The belt is cut on the front. 
Close the seam. Face the top the width of the 
belt. Close at the side with buttons and button- 
holes. The notches at the bottom show where to 
turn up for the hem. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, } width, for a boy of 9 
years, 1} yards; for a boy of 7 years, 1} yards ; 
for a boy of 4 years, 14 yards. 

P.eaTEeD Biovse.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, back, sleeve, cuff, and collar. Cut the 
back, the middle of the collar, and the front edge 
of the cuff on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Place the front on the edge of the goods; the 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn for the hem. The front is laid in five box 
pleats ; one in the middle of the front is formed 
by meeting the first two rows of perforations. 
The second one, commencing at the shoulder 
seam, the other from the bottom of the armhole, 
are formed by placing the two rows of perfora- 
tions evenly together, and sewing down to the 
waist line, then opening the pleat. The back has 
three box pleats, one in the middle of the back 
and one each side, formed like the latter two 
in the front. A short pleat is formed at the 
waist line by folding in the middle of the notches. 
Close the shoulder and under-arm seams. Join 
the collar to the neck by meeting the notches. 
Close the seams of the sleeve. Place the long 
seam to the notch in the back part, and the short 
one to that in the front part of the armhole, and 
hold the top slightly full when sewing. Join the 
cuff to the sleeve as notched. The perforations 
show the size and form of the under part of the 
sleeve. This garment is adjusted more closely to 
the figure by a wide belt fastened in front with a 
buckle. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 3 width, for a boy of 9 
years, 2% yards; for a boy of 7 years, 24 yards; 
for a boy of 4 years, 2 yards. 

Kyickersockers.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and belt. The trousers ex- 
tend below the knee, and close on the outer seam 
with one button and button-hole, the front over- 
lapping the back. Join the inside seam by the 
notches, and close the seams between the laps. 
The facing for the pocket is cut on the back 
part. Set the pocket in at the outside seam. 
Take up the V on the back, and sew on the belt. 
Face the top of the front the width of the belt. 
Close the middle seams, and fasten at the sides 
with buttons and button-holes. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, } width, for a boy of 9 
years, 1¢ yards; for a boy of 7 years, 1} yards ; 
for a boy of 4 years, 14 yards. 








Design for Sofa Pillow.—Satin Stitch and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 413. 

Tuts design is worked on strips of bronze-colored 
velvet two inches wide and of the requisite length, 
which are set on a foundation of fawn-colored cloth 
at intervals of two inches and seven-eighths. The 
spaces between these strips are filled with embroid- 
ery. Having transferred the design to the velvet, work 
the embroi = in satin and tent stitch with blue and 
bronze shaded silk floss, and fill the foundation with 
cross and point Russe stitches worked with similar 
silk. After finishing the embroidery, underlay the 
velvet with net, pipe it on the edges with blue satin, 
and set it on the cloth foundation. 


Borders for Children’s Lingerie.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 412. 

Turse borders are worked on batiste or linen in 
overcast and satin stitch, and are edged with button- 
ae points. The wheels are worked with fine 
thr 


Card-Receiver, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 413. 


Tue stand is made of bronze rods, with a card-board 
bottom four inches and a half long and two inches and 
three-quarters wide, which is covered with blue satin. 
In the middle the stand is divided by a partition of 
card-board covered with blue satin, and on both sides 
are set pockets of double blue satin. The partition is 
finished with blue silk cord at the top. The kets 
are trimmed ae the middle on the outside with 
embroidery. Work the embroidery in the desi 





shown by Fig. 2 on white silk with pink shaded wee 
yellow, and olive green silk floss fh satin and tent 


stitch. The embroidery is finished on both sides with 
ruches of blue satiu ribbon. Similar ruches trim the 
edge of the pocket pee pockets in a pleat at the 
bottom on each side of the embroidery, and set them 
on the bottom of the stand, so that they meet on the 
partition. The stand is trimmed with blue silk grelots 
as shown by the illustration, 


Family Medicine Chest. 

See illustration on page 413. 
Tas medicine cheet is made of card-board, and is 
divided into ———— which are furnished with 
small drawers. the top of the chest is a bag made 
of écru linen, and furnished with a binding and han- 
dies of maroon leather. On the inside of the bag is a 
pocket made of écru sail-cloth and lining of the same 
color. The bottom of the bag is furnished with com- 
partments of card-board covered with linen, which are 
designed to hold the crystal bottles. The inside pock- 
et is held together by a shirr, and the bag is closed by 
means of a metal | 


Inkstand with Pen-wiper and Thermometer, 
Figs. 





See illustrations on page 413. 


Turs inkstand is made of carved wood, and is fur- 
nished with two ink bottles and a thermometer stand 
of cut crystal. A brush for wiping the pen is set on 
the front. The foot of the stand is trimmed with a 
border, which is worked on gray silk with maize silk. 
For the dots worked in satin stitch use coral red sad- 
dler’s silk in three shades, Instead of the border Fig. 
2, that shown by Fig. 3 may be used. This border is 
worked on gray faille with claret-colored and maize 
saddler’s silk in button-hole, back, and chain stitch, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT seven miles from Folkestone, Eng- 
land, a terrible disaster occurred on the 
morning of May 31. The German iron-clad 
Grosser Kurfiirst sank in the British Channel in 
consequence of a blow received from the Kdénig 
Wilhelm while the latter was endeavoring to 
avoid a Norwegian bark which was crossing the 
steamer’s bows. About five hundred men were 
on board the Grosser Kurfiirst, and it is supposed 
that not far from three hundred were drowned. 
The reports state that all hands at once jumped 
overboard, but the vessel sank in about five 
minutes after the collision, and consequently 
the help rendered came too late to be of service 
to many unfortunates,. The Grosser Kurfiirst 
was one of a squadron on its way from Germany 
to the Mediterranean for the purpose of guard- 
ing German interests in the event of an Anglo- 
Russian war. Heavily armored vessels sink so 
quickly in case of collision that the rescue of 
those on board is exceedingly difficult. Many 
similar disasters are on record. In September, 
1875, the British iron-clad Vanguard sank in the 
English Channel, having collided with the Iron 
Dute, but no lives were lost. But among the 
men-of-war that have carried down with them 
precious lives may be mentioned the British 
frigate Royal George, which sank in 1782, with 
600 men ; the St. George and the Defense, wrecked 
in 1811, with 2000 men; the British troop ship 
Birkenhead, in 1852, when 454 perished ; the Lady 
Nugent, lost in a hurricane in 1854, with 400 men ; 
the United States steamer Oneida, run down by 
the British steamer Bombay, in 1870, with a loss 
of 115 lives; and the British turret ship Captain, 
in 1870, with 500 lives. More recently have oc- 
curred the loss of the Huron and the Lurydice, 
causing the death of about 400 men, the circum- 
stances being fresh in the minds of our readers. 





Another attempt has been made to assassinate 
the Emperor William, but we an unsuccess- 
ful one, although thirty small shots were lodged 
in his body, and he suffered much in having 
them extracted. Indeed, he was so much weak- 
ened by loss of blood that the surgeons deemed 
it safest not to remove some grains of shot from 
his wrist which lodged near an artery. Great 
indignation is felt throughout Germany against 
the assassin—one Dr. Nobiling, a resident of 
Berlin, who is represented as aman of education 
and cultivated manners. He has confessed that 
he had accomplices, and that the “duty” of 
shooting the Emperor devolved on him by lot. 
While trying to escape from the police Nobiling 
attempted suicide, and wounded himself so that 
he will probably die. Fears are entertained lest 
the shock sustained by the aged Emperor may 
prove serious. His subjects have shown the 
warmest regard and affection toward their sov- 
ereign in this crisis, and from other countries 
= of deepest sympathy have been re- 
ceived, 





The fishes are to have a ‘‘sea-side home.”’ 
The establishment—which is a branch of the 
New York Aquarium—has been just opened for 
the season, and is situated at the termination of 
the Coney Island Boulevard, 





On the 1st of June the Children’s Aid Society 
began its good work of furnishing free medical 
attendance, medicine, and food to the sick chil- 
dren of the poor in this city. Arrangements 
have been made to secure the services of twelve 
= aa yoo and of two nurses from the Training 

chool, and volunteer visitors will report cases 
needing relief. Applications for medicine, etc., 
should be made to the Sick Children’s Mission, 
No. 325 Rivington Street. 





On the night of Saturday, June 1, the Zdaho, 
of the Williams & Guion Line, foundered on the 
coast of Ireland in a heavy fog. She struck upon 
the reefs of the Saltee Islands, and sank in a lit- 
tle more than twenty minutes. That no lives 
were lost is matter for gratitude, and proves 
that both skill and courage must have been 
shown among the officers, crew, and passengers, 
There were about three hundred on board, and 
the eight boats of the ship furnished room 
enough for all. Moreover, the sea was calm. 
A safe landing was made on one of the islands, 
although no baggage was rescued. Captain 
Holmes was the last to leave the steamer, the 
boat in which he was, being only a short dis- 
tance from the Jdaho when she sank beneath the 
water. The wreck is ascribed to an error in the 
compass, combined with foggy weather. 


Not long ago the ceremony of unveiling and 
presenting to the city of New York Turini’s bust 
of Giuseppe Mazzini took place in the Central 
Park. The people of two nations united to 
honor the memory of the Italian patriot—the 


gift being from the countrymen of Mazzini. On 
this occasion the revered poet William Cullen 
Bryant made an address, which was received 





with enthusiasm by the audience. 


The exer- 





cises having ended, Mr. Bryant accompanied 
General James Grant Wilson to his house for 
rest and refreshment, but fell, in a sort of syn- 
cope, while entering the vestibule—doubtless the 
result of exposure to the rays of the sun—and 
struck his head heavily against the stone steps, 
causing concussion of the brain. For some time 
his condition excited the gravest apprehensions 
among his friends, but it is now hoped that he 
may wholly recover from the combined effects 
of the exposure and the fall. 

Regular passenger trains are running on the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railroad. It is estimated 
that some twenty-five thousand passengers were 
carried the firstday. Some time must be allowed 
for the complete schedule of time to be settled. 
The intervals between the trains will be short- 
ened before long. Fares will not be over ten 
cents, and it is hoped a less sum will eventually 
be sufficient to make the road remunerative. 








A pretty story is told in an exchange, which, 
whether true or imaginary, carries with it the 
same moral. A Russian soldier, one very cold 
night, kept duty between one sentry-box and 
another. A poor working-man, moved with 
pity, took off his coat and lent it to the soldier 
to keep him warm, adding that he should soon 
reach home, while the soldier would be exposed 
out-of-doors for the night. The cold was so in- 
tense that the soldier was found dead in the 
morning. Some time afterward the poor man 
was laid on his death-bed, and in a dream saw 
Jesus appear to him. ‘‘ You have got my coat 
on,”’ said he to the Saviour. “Yes; it is the 
coat you lent me that cold night when I was on 
duty and you passed_by. I was naked, and you 
clothed me.” 

The Emperor of Brazil is having a street car 
built in this city for his own use. It is hand- 
some, and will be used to convey the Emperor 
from his country house to his executive palace 
in Rio de Janeiro. 





June is a charming time to visit Niagara. No- 
where does the early summer show more attrac- 
tions than in the vicinity of the glorious Falls. 
It may be mentioned in favor of Niagara that the 
voracious hackman will not be allowed this sum- 
mer to make the unsuspecting visitor his victim. 
Hackmen are now restricted to specific “stands,” 
and the price of carriage hire is fixed at $1 50 an 
hour. his restriction, of course, does not ex- 
tend to the Canada side. 





The hall of Cooper Institute was recently the 
scene of a novel gathering. In response to a 
previous call made to the women of New York, 
a mass-meeting was there held to protest against 
the action of Judge Hilton in changing the 
Women’s Hotel from its original purpose, and 
the reasons he publicly assigned for so doing. 
The hall was densely crowded. A good deal of 
sarcasm was heaped upon the unfortunate judge 
for having hedged the hotel about with innu- 
merable rules, regulations, and restrictions, and 
then, after a few weeks’ trial, abandoning the en- 
terprise, ostensibly because “‘ the ladies are so 
much trouble.’”’” Addresses were made, resolu- 
tions were passed, and burlesque rules and reg- 
ulations for a model Men’s Hotel were read amid 
much applause and laughter. Much genuine 
disapproval was shown in regard to the reasons 
assigned for abandoning the plan of a hotel for 
women. . 





A valuable collection of relics of General 
Washington, which are now in the possession 
of the Lewis family, of Virginia, has been offer- 
ed to the government. The family owning these 
relics is one of the oldest in Virginia, and its 
members are relatives of Washington. The col- 
lection consists of about ninety articles, all well 

reserved, and there is no doubt of their genu- 
ineness. Many articles of household use, illus- 
trating the style of living in the family of the 
first President of the United States, are among 
these. An interesting relic is the ledger which 
contains the record of all of Washington’s pri- 
vate business for more than twenty years. THis 
collection, added to the one now in possession 
of our government, would form a very large and 
valuable one, and it is probable that Congress 
will deem it expedient to make an appropriation 
for its purchase, 





At the beginning of the present year the na- 
tional debt of the subjects of Queen Victoria 
amounted to £776,000,000. In 1875 a provision 
was made that the debt should be gradually re- 
duced by a new sinking fund. Itis stated, how- 
ever, that of the £28,000,000 levied on tax-payers 
annually for this national debt, about £23,000,000 
is required for the payment of interest, and only 
about £5,000,000 is applied to the reduction of 
the debt itself. So that even if the debt is not 
increased by heavy war expenditures, it can not 
by this means be swept away until about the 
year 2035—which is a long way in the future, 
most certainly. 





A series of ‘‘congresses’”’ has been organized 
to take place in Paris during the Exhibition. 
Eleven haye been announced, and others are in 
preparation, 





Clerks in our shops often make a very serious 
mistake by overmuch praise of the goods they 
exhibit. Any sensible person wishes to exam- 
ine articles before purchasing, and is disgusted 
when a voluble clerk keeps up an incessant 
strain concerning the excellence, beauty, cheap- 
ness, etc., of what it is simply his duty to show 
with courtesy, explaining what may not be ob- 
vious, and giving such information as may be 
desired. 

“The very best fabric ever made,”’ coneluded 
a clerk, the other day, after much pauffing of his 
goods. “Tam selling it to you at less than the 
actual cost of manufacturing.” 

The lady at the counter turned away, saying, 
“T will not take the goods. I have no wish to 
pay less than the cost of manufacture, and no 
merchant can afford to do business on such 
terms.” 

Of course there are cases where goods are 
purchased by merchants under such cireum- 
stances that they can afford to sell at less than 
the manufacturing cost. And stating this fact 
is very well. But the persistent, incessant com- 
mendation of goods, combined with a disagree- 
able air of insisting on a purchase, is yery ob- 





noxious to all refined people, 
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“WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.”—Drawy sy E. A. Appey.—[See Porm on Pace 410.] 
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“THE LETTER BAG.” 
HIS pretty picture, the original of which was 
lately exhibited by the London Water-color 


| 


Society, depicts the hall of an English mansion. | 


The daughter of the house 
of the letter bag, which has 
and, seated on the casement, with her feet on the 
richly carved hall seat, is busily investigating its 
contents. It is evident that she has not yet found 
what she is looking for; the letters upperm 
have been carelessly laid aside, 
her quest with an intent glance, 


as possessed herself 
ust been brought in, | 


| Delving, 


st | 
and she pursues | 
eager for the | 


superscription in a well-known hand, the sight of | 


which will flush her cheek and kindle her eye 
with pleasure, 
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“THE LETTER BAG.”—[From rae Parntine sy E. K. Jonnysov. 


THE OLD DONKEY-DRIVER’S 
STORY. 


T was not a very thrilling story that Pietro, the 

old donkey-driver, told, but it was the great 
story of my life, as it was of his own. 

We were a party of three Americans: Josiah 
a well-known business man of New 
York ; Mamie, his daughter ; and I, by profession 
a painter. We were in Sicily, at Syracuse, a 
strange, still, old, walled town; dirty, uncomfort- 
able, beautiful, dull in traffic, bright in picturesque 
surprises, free of the railroad, and the monster 
we call Improvement. Five o’clock on a February 
morning we met at the door of the inn for our 
last excursion and last day in Sicily. We were 


to visit the Latomie, the Catacombs, and the razed 
sites of ancient Syracusan splendor, though his- 
tory and by-gone glories are nothing beside the 


i 


flush and afflue nce and fervid waxing strength of | 


the Sicilian spring. Yet the Sicilian spring itself 
that stirs the heart of orange blossoms and almond- 
trees may appeal in vain to the heart of humanity. 
There stood, for instance, Mr. Delving, the pros- 
perous merchant and lucky speculator, facing the 
flood of rosy light, the delicious breeze, sweet, half 
of the sea, half of flowers, with a counting-house 
face, lips compressed, forehead in deep lines, 
and business eyes inclined to screw up at the 
corners. 

His daughter Mamie had no such face. 
with the glow of morning on it, seemed drinking 


| for she flashed a quick, shy glance 


like tramps and wharf-rats.” 


Hers, | 
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in new beauty, and she fairly caught her breath 
with surprise and delight 
“ How lovely!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. I 
meant the morning and I meant Mamie. The morn 
ing didn’t heed the compliment, but Mamie did, 
and a little 
signal of rose-color on me 
“What is lovely ? where ?” 
“ Eve ry thing—eve ry where, 


asked Mr. Delving. 
” said I. “Don’t 
I see, and an ugly lot they are—look 

There are eyes and eyes. His hs ad missed every 
thing but the ged, restless, clattering caval- 
cade of men, boys, and saddled donkeys that block- 
ed the way be fore the door—such a crowd as in 
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small towns in Southern Europe always awaits 
the traveller who proposes an excursion. In the 
midst of the vociferous herd was the courier, fling- 
ing back words as fast as three or four dozen 
voluble Sicilians could send them. He was trying 
to bring our escort down to reasonable numbers, 
for the whole band of natives were bound to 
profit by the occasion. The ready Carlo struck 
right and left with words and blows. Your aver- 
age Sicilian peasant, in the way of business, takes 
a whack over the shoulders as a matter of course, 
and springs up nimbly on the weather side of 
the stick with “Ecco! Eccellenza, my donkeys 
are the best. This other man’s donkeys will 
throw Eccellenza off on the road. Ecco!” Then 
ensue looks of bitter and deadly animosity be- 
tween the owners of the rival teams, and perhaps 
a cuff or a scuffle, the donkeys standing mean- 
while like granite statues. Carlo was up to all 
the rascality. He wasn’t Neapolitan for nothing. 
He detected at a glance the vagrant boys and 
lazy men going along on the chance of a franc or 
a drink ; and when we were ready he gave a low 
whistle and called, “Ecco! Pietro.” 

From the outskirts of the crowd a very old man 
drove up four well-conditioned donkeys, while 
Carlo explained, “ Pietro ees ze bestest man, gen- 
tlemens. Pietro can one depends upon.” 

Pietro was small, thin, and, though slightly bent, 
very active. He had bright, restless little eyes, 
and on his swart and’ wrinkled cheek burned 
the wholesome russet red of a winter apple, a sign 
of vigor rare in those latitudes. 

We all mounted, and the efficient Carlo had re- 
duced the followers to three hearty young men, 
and four lads who would go in spite of the solemn 
warning that they would get nothing. 

Once out of hearing of the shouts of anger and 
derision sent after us by the disappointed crowd, 
I remarked, with annoyance, our marching order 
—Mamie between Carlo and her father, I next the 
father on the outside. Pietro trotted along be- 
hind, armed with a sharp stick, with which he 
poked at the donkeys impartially, shouting at every 
thrust “acco—ra!” and chatting with them fa- 
miliarly too, as if they were servants whom he re- 
minded of their duties on a great occasion. He 
informed Tita and Nina and Beppo that they 
were carrying distinguished strangers, who ex- 
pected strict attention to the proprieties, while 
Tita was severely belabored and freely apostro- 
phized as having the undeserved honor of carry- 
ing a beautiful lady, and being in a way for death 
by unheard-of tortures if every step were not made 
“ salvamente.” 

The young vagabonds in attendance commented 
upon the party with perfect freedom. They look- 
ed upon travellers, probably, as good for francs, 
but otherwise so removed, so singular, so superior, 
perhaps (in a foreign and extraordinary way), as to 
incur the penalty of high station and become a 
fair target for open remark. Said one brown- 
faced scamp, with great swimming dark eyes, to 
another fellow whose teeth gleamed from out a 
black beard as if the merry rascal had been swal- 
lowing sunshine: : 

“The old Englishman” (all English-speaking 
people are Jnglesi) “is the father,” pointing at 
Mr. Delving. 

“The father, of course, certamente. Any fool 
might know that.” 

“ And the young man—what thinkest thou?” 

“Brother, Fratello.” 

“Brother. Sicuro. And he knows Italian, the 
brother. Eccellenza” (coming up by my side), 
“ Eocellenza’s sister has a good little beast. Tita 
never tumbles down.” 

Amused at the fellow’s address in verifying 
his notions of our relationship, I answered only, 

“Buono!” 

“T told thee so,” he said to his companion, and 
then to me, “ Eccellenza’s father has Nina; she’s 
a good little beast too.” 

Satisfied that a nod meant acquiescence in this 
family arrangement, they fell to observing the 
signorina was “ bella,” and the brother was only 
so-so. “He isn’t bad, but—” and an expressive 
break not flattering to my personal appearance. 

Uneasy at my piace in the cavalcade, so far 
away from Mamie, I gave my donkey a vicious 
kick, hoping to break the line, disturb the others, 
and so bring myself next to her. 

Pietro ran up by my side and peered curiously 
into my face, while the fellow with the eyes re- 
marked, “ The brother kicked Beppo.” 

“The foreigners know not riding. Beppo will 
send the brother over his head in a minute; 
won't he, Pietro?” said he of the teeth. 

“ Brother!” repeated Pietro, with intense sar- 
casm. “Thou thinkest him the brother! Broth- 
er! Huh!” 

“Well, and what then?” said the teeth, with 
one of those wild gestures that look like threats 
of assassination, but serve in Southern Europe 
to express mild surprise. “What then? Isn’t 
he the brother—the young man with the window- 
pane in his eye ?” 

By strong self-control I conquered the impulse 
to tear the glass from my one weak and treacher- 
ous eye. 

“No,” said Pietro, decisively, dealing blows all 
round in the rear of the donkeys. 

“Gran Dio !”” exclaimed the two men, calling up 
the other ragged followers, “Gran Dio! What 
then ?” 

The lithe vagabonds pressed close and awaited 
the exciting gossip with nerves all tense, eyes wild, 
and lips eagerly parted. I adjusted the window- 
pane in my eye and braced to the verdict. To be 
denounced as an English lord or king of the can- 
nibals I wes quite prepared, but Pietro’s answer 
was overwhelming. 

“The young man isn’t the brother,” explained 
the gleaming teeth to the humbler comrades; 
“what then?” and Pietro answered, 

* Fools, he’s the /over.” 

I thanked my lucky stars the alert courier was 
at the other end of the line and Mr. Delving knew 


“Eh! Gran Dio! Ecco !” chorussed the crowd, 
with various inflections of wonder, delight, sur- 
prise, and gesture that would do honor to the dis- 
covery of acontinent. “Lover! Dost thou hear? 
The young fellow is the lover. Eh! old Pietro 
knows; he’s the wise one—old Pietro.” 

Yes, old Pietro was the wise one. He had found 
out in fifteen minutes what Mamie Delving ap- 
peared not to have found out in three years, what 
it took me a year to make sure of myself, and 
what, I trusted, her father had as yet no more 
than suspected—that I was Mamie’s lover, an un- 
happy adorer who let his fate hang trembling on 
the rise or fall of her fair eyelashes, and “ feared 
to put it to the touch, and win or lose it all.” 

It was great nonsense, of course, for a poor fel- 
low, depending on the sale of his bits of canvas 
for the purchase of his bits of bread, to be in love 
with the rich Josiah Delving’s only child. So I 
had been telling myself for three years, ever 
since the day Mamie’s sunny head first glori- 
fied my studio. As to whether she cared for me, 
I had puzzled in vain. She was cool, she was 
warm; she was familiar, she was reserved. I 
couldn’t understand her; and, worst of all, she was 
rich, and I lived in the fear that she would sus- 
pect me of sordid motives. So at last, tortured 
with love and doubt, pride and tenderness, I turn- 
ed desperate, and made up my mind to go to Italy 
and study. I would announce my departure sud- 
denly and watch Mamie. I said, “If she turns 
pale, I’ll tell her my love. If she cries, I'll kiss 
her.” She did neither; she laughed very loud 
and long, and said, in a high, strained, unpleasant 
tone: 

“ Are you in earnest ? really going ?” 

“Really going,” I answered, cut to the quick 
by her indifference; and hurrying away by the 
earliest steamer, I carried my heart-ache to Rome. 
There I studied with all my might; but as to the 
heart-ache, I loved Mamie just as much as ever. 
After six months I wandered down to Naples, and 
one day in the museum somebody behind me said, 
shortly and playfully, “ How do ?” 

Heavens! it was Mamie—Mamie in Naples! 
My heart leaped, but soon found its level again. 
Her father was with her. Delving looked hag- 
gard, anxious, hurried. 

“ Are you ill ?” I asked him. 

“T believe I’m not quite well,” he answered. 
“Tfind— The fact is, I find Italy dull; nothing 
going on—nothing to do. I came for Mamie’s 
health.” 

I gave her an anxious glance. She looked like 
a new-blown rose. 

“Yes, I—I’m ill,” she said, looking still more 
like a rose. 

“It’s strange,” said Mr. Delving, “but she 
thought nothing would cure her but Rome. Rome 
wouldn’t do; then it was Naples, and this time she 
was right. She seems perfectly well to-day, so to- 
morrow we start for Havre and home. There’s 
nothing to do in this place—nothing interesting 
—nothing profitable—nothing—” 

“ But,” I interrupted, astonished, “ the place is 
full of art, full of beauty.” 

“Oh,” laughed Mamie, with a soft, pretty pert- 
ness, “papa began business at ten years old, 
and now he’s sixty, and doesn’t like any thing 
else.” 

It was true: he began on a capital of three 
cents in buns, and now he had three millions in 
bonds. 

“Have you seen the antique bronzes down 
stairs ?” I asked. 

Mr. Delving looked worried and helpless. “I 
believe I have,” he answered, absently. 

“ And the pictures up stairs ?” 

“Yes, Mamie likes pictures. We spent all our 
time in Rome and Florence walking and walking 
through the galleries.” 

“Do you find the bay beautiful ?” 

“It’s a good place for shipping.” 

“ And the city generally—does it please you ?” 

“No; trade doesn’t seem lively; but, thank 
Heaven! to-morrow we are off.” 

I was startled at the idea of losing sight of 
Mamie so soon, and dared to hope there was a 
little flattering mystery about the journey to Italy 
and the walks through the picture-galleries ; so I 
racked my brain for some lure that might detain 
the father. I hit upon Sicily, and described it— 
warm, sunny, health in the air, historical ground, 
and a short voyage. Mamie coaxed desperately, 
and at last Mr. Delving conceded that a trip to 
Sicily should end the European tour: three days to 
Syracuse, two there—no more, and then—for 
Havre direct. Of course I proposed to go with 
them. There was dissatisfaction in Mr. Delving’s 
manner, but I wouldn’t stand on delicacy. “We 
shall leave you,” he said, pointedly, “ at Syracuse. 
We make the journey from there alone.” This 
was plain speech, so I had only five days. I was 
an object of suspicion—a good sign, but not a sure 
one. At any rate, I determined to speak, and take 
my sentence like a man. The plan was laid, but 
to carry it out was another thing. From the first 
hour of the voyage we were never left one minute 
alone. If I asked Mamie to the bows to look at 
Etna coming into view—white, near, and unearth. 
ly beautiful—the father deliberately followed and 
stood by, though, as to Etna, he didn’t glance at 
it. There was the shadow of Delving over the 
moonlight ; no sunrise was too early for him, no 
dinner could detain him, and the first day in Syra- 
cuse—perfume, light, color, the fountain of Are- 
thusa itself—never distracted him an instant from 
his task. I dared not trust to writing—I was not 
assured enough; for Mamie’s manner, so girlish, 

so frank, and yet at times so shy, was still a puz- 
zie, and at best cold stationery is to be mistrusted. 
I wanted a few minutes’ speech with her—a chance 
to watch her face; a glance, a blush, an inflection, 
could tell me every thing, and here, in our last 
hours together, I couldn’t even look at ‘her with- 
out sending my eyes literally under the father’s 
nose. I felt desperate, for the very donkey went 
against me, and stubbornly kept in even line in 





no Italian ; it wasn’t necessary in business. 


spite of the rough handling I gave him. No de 


vice had I left untried. Beppo had put me over 
his head twice; we had dismounted and reform- 
ed many times, but still, as Mr. Delving contrived, 
always in the same order. 

Pietro kept up his chatter of threats and ad- 
monition, and jumped about from side to side 
like an old grasshopper, so nimble and so ungain- 
ly. Now he ran to Mamie, now he exchanged 
rapid talk with Carlo, now jerked up Mr. Delving’s 
saddle girths, shouting the everlasting “ acco—ra!” 
that was supposed to keep the donkeys on their 
legs. He had a way of peering up into all our 
faces, and once, after looking up sharply at Mamie, 
he jumped over, and looking up sharply at me, 
said, 

“Courage! signore—coraggio !” 

His meaning was plain without another word. 
All the range of dramatic expression lies in a 
Sicilian’s face and the turn of his hands. Old 
Pietro made every pucker and wrinkle speak ; 
every ugly joint of his knotted hand, as he laid 
it on the donkey’s head with a gentle, half-caress- 
ing gesture, helped convey that the old fellow 
saw the dilemma and sympathized with me. 
“ Coraggio!” and the twinkling eyes were still a 
moment, lost in fold on fold of thoughtful wrin- 
kles. Then they opened and danced again, and Pie- 
tro began gyrating around the donkeys with renew- 
ed vigor. But this time he didn’t harass the wings, 
he made direct for the centre—for Mr. Delving’s 
donkey. He led the little wretch by the ear, ex- 
postulating very loud and fast with wonderful 
Sicilian idioms. “ Acco—ra!” and a slap over the 
poor donkey's nose. “Thou hast a foreign Eccel- 
lenza on thy back. Ecco!” and a punch at the 
animal’s ribs. “Eh! he! Salvamente!” and a 
flourish of the sharp stick. By such remarkable 
gymnastics Mr. Delving was distracted from a 
mercantile calculation (I knew, for he had been 
speaking of an important rise or fall), and the 
mercantile mind dwelt for a moment on the lively 
old warm-blooded creature who was thrusting him- 
self into notice. Mr. Delving, in spite of the 
markets, remarked, “That’s a very old man to 
be so nimble.” Now Pietro didn’t know a word 
of English, but with the quick instinct of a hound, 
he knew when he was spoken of, and pricked up 
his old ears and bent his questioning eyes on 
Carlo the courier. 

“ Pietro ees a lifely old fellow,” said Carlo, who 
was proud of his conversational English ; “ he fol- 
low ze donkeys all ze day, and more as twenty 
mile, and never gets tire.” 

“ Ecco!” said Pietro, who, like all peasants, fired 
off this word continually, like a verbal pistol-shot ; 
and then he gabbled again, and Carlo duly translat- 
ed. 


“ Pietro say he have more as seventy year, and 
follow ze donkey alway; nevare been only one 
time out of Sicily.” 

“Si!si! Good!” exclaimed Pietro, in approval 
of Carlo’s English, and evidently bound to make 
friends with Mr. Delving. 

Mr. Delving didn’t seem to care much, but man- 
aged to ask, “ When was that ?” 

Pietro, delighted, answered, “ Tell him how I 
went travelling once like a gentleman—a grand 
signore—all in fine clothes, and with a servant 
too. It will make the foreigners laugh.” 

Carlo repeated, and added, “ It ees quite true ; 
but Pietro he no like nothing only to drive ze 
donkeys. Eh, Pietro ?” 

“Dio! no. The people all laugh at me, but I 
made a journey—a beautiful journey—and I liked 
better to be at home with my donkeys. What is 
a journey, and what is rest, to a man that has 
worked for seventy years? It’s a plague, that’s 
what it is.” 

At this, Mr. Delving seemed suddenly interest- 
ed, and asked for all the particulars. 

“Tl tell Eccellenza, and tell the signorina 
too, for the story is amusing; but the wind sets 
west and she can’t hear what Carlo says, so the 
signorina should ride on this side of Eccelienza.” 

He brought Mamie round to between her father 
and me, and Mr. Delving looked a little nervous. 
Pietro began the story. 

“T drove a donkey first when I was six months 
old—with my teeth.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Delving, “with his 
teeth at six months old!” 

“Eh! eh! sicuro!” said Pietro, shrewdly no- 
ticing the effect of his startling opening. He had 
the instinct of the story-teller. “ With my teeth. 
The whole family were on an old donkey—my 
father, my mother, my aunt and grandmother, my 
little sister and myself, and also a young cousin.” 

“ But so many can’t ride on one donkey,” ob- 
jected Mr. Delving. 

“ Pardon, Eccellenza, but that depends only on 
how you can pile up. We made two piles—the 
aunt and grandmother and little sister behind, my 
father and mother and I in front. The cousin 
held on to the tail. We were on a pleasure ex- 
cursion, and I was cutting my second tooth, when 
all of a sudden the donkey stood still. Donkeys 
will stand still sometimes. Heaven only knows 
why.” 

“ With a family on his back, no wonder. Tell 
him to go on,” said Mr. Delving. 

“The donkey?” questioned the polite Carlo, 
puzzled by the idiom. 

“ No, the man, to go on with the story.” 

“ Pardon, Eccellenza.” 

“ Well, I drove that donkey with my two little 
teeth.” 

“ But how ?” 

“Dio! Eccellenza! I must see to Tita. She 
won’t go on that side of Nina; she’ll throw the 
young lady off. Eh! little beast. Come round 
here ; come.” 

Pietro talked fast, and in an instant had skill- 
fully brought the stubborn Tita round to my left, 
and the extreme left of the line. Mr. Delving 
looked vexed and objected. “No, no! Mamie; 
you can’t hear there.” 

“The young signore, who knows so well Italian, 
will translate for the signorina. Ecco!” and he 





took his place between Mr. Delving and me; and 


after sending up a knowing wink, as he appeared 
to tug at Beppo’s head straps, rattled on. Mr. 
Delving was helpless, and watched me keenly, but 
happily the wind was from him and toward Ma- 
mie. Blessed west wind! 

“Well, Eccellenza, that donkey stood still, 
though my father kicked, my grandmother poked 
him with her distaff, and the cousin twisted his 
tail. My mother, in the worry, had let me tumble 
forward a little, and I began to cut my teeth on 
one of the donkey’s long ears, biting away with 
all my might; and the little beast picked up his 
heels and walked along clever as you please. 

“Pietro has talent,’ said my father; ‘it has 
come out young. He shall be a donkey-driver;’ 
and so from that time I was trained to the busi- 
ness.” 

While Carlo put this into English I tried to send 
some telling speech on the west wind to Mamie, 
but could only manage to say, “This is my last 
day, Miss Delving.” 

“ Our last day, yes.” With the fine instinct of 
a lover I thought there was something—some- 
thing of regret or sympathy in the “ our.” 

“Our days in Sicily have been pleasant.” 

“Very pleasant.” 

“ Delightful.” 

“Yes, delightful.” 

“ Have you told Mamie the story so far ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Delving. 

“ Almost,” I answered. Then, to Mamie, “I 
could imagine, if I dared, days more delightful 
still.” The remark wasn’t profound, but I hoped 
the tone conveyed something ; it was better, at any 
rate, than a mere exchange of adjectives. 

“ Have you told her?” said Mr. Delving. 

“Ye—yes, I’m trying to tell her.” 


“Well,” Pietro went on, “at ten years old I 
could keep any donkey from standing still—that’s 
the secret of good driving—and I began to earn 
money.” 


“What were you saying?” Mamie asked me; 
“T didn’t understand.” 

“Tt is my misfortune that I can never make 
you understand.” 

“T’m so stupid.” 

“No, you are—” 

“ Mamie,” broke in Mr. Delving, “are you hear- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, papa, every word.” 

I discovered that Mamie’s face and words didn’t 
betray her mind. “She conceals so well, she may 
have been concealing to me,” I thought, and felt 
encouraged. 

“ About the journey?” resumed Pietro. “ Ah, 
yes. Well, I grew up and married, and my wife 
and I saved money. It isn’t the way of us Sicil- 
ians to save money, but we did; and we sent our 
two boys to school. That isn’t the way of Sicil- 
ians either, but we did; and we pinched, and lived 
low, and I followed the donkeys steadily, and the 
boys were educated and turned out gentlemen. 
That will make the signore laugh.” 


“What did you say I was?” asked Mamie, 
archly. 

I longed to answer “ adorable,” but I only ven- 
tured, “ Incomprehensible.” 

“Am I? I don’t mean to be.” With a touch 
of childish sorrow in her voice. 

“Then pity me a little, and don’t hide from me 
what concerns the happiness of my li—” 

“Did you hear about educating his sons as gen- 
tlemen, Mamie?” interrupted the father, on the 
alert. 

Mamie looked puzzled an instant. 

“Oh yes!” said I; “the two sons gentlemen.” 

“Certainly,” she repeated, confidently; “two 
sons gentlemen. It’s very interesting.” 

“Oh, Mamie!” I thought, “ you’re not saintly 
enough to worship; you’re just right to love,” 
and I took courage again. 


“ As the marquis says, ‘It takes blue blood or 
a miracle to make a gentleman.’ Our sons must 
have been a miracle, for the old wife was forever 
praying to the Virgin; and now one is a captain 
in the king’s army, and one is a professor in the 
university over in Naples. They were always 
wanting me to give up work and be a gentleman 
too—a gentleman like the marquis—to do noth- 
ing but stare about all day like the marquis. 
Ha! ha! Pietro to stare like the marquis !” 


Carlo set the sentences over into English so fast 
that I felt my last chances slipping away. “I 
was saying,” I continued, desperately, “don’t 
hide from me the supreme happiness of my life, 
if—if that happiness exists.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Mamie, 
with an innocence too blank to be true. 

I looked despair, and sent her an audible sigh; 
so she said, “What?” with a little coquettish 
circumflex accent that was re-assuring. 

“Ah!” said I, “if I could only find words to 
tell you—” 

“What a pretty view over there on the left!” 
she remarked, coolly. 

At this repulse I fell into silence, and Mamie 
only glanced at me out of the corners of her eyes 
provokingly. 

Mr. Delving, seeing no sign of talking between 
us, looked serene. 


When Pietro had finished his chuckle he went 
on. “ My wife died, Eccellenza, and then the sons 
said, ‘Father, we can’t let you stay here alone with 
only these miserable donkeys for companions.’ 
‘Don’t abuse the little beasts,’ I said. ‘They’re 
the first miserable donkeys that ever made fine 
gentlemen.’” And the old fellow laughed at his 
own joke. ‘“‘ But,’ urged my sons, ‘the donkeys 
have served our turn, and now we must find some- 
thing better, something easier, something higher. 
There are pleasant things in Naples to see and 
to do, grand palaces and pictures, and you shall 





go about in a carriage, and sleep on a soft bed, 
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and have no work and no care from morning till 
night.’” 


“You didn’t notice my view,” said Mamie. 

“No; I was dwelling on views of my own, and 
they were not pleasant ones.” 

“No? What were they like, for instance ?” 

“One was like the Atlantic Ocean, that will 
soon roll between a poor, good-for-nothing paint- 
er that I know, and all he holds dear.” 

“Have you told Mamie?” said Mr. Delving, 
keeping a sharp look-out. 

“ Let him go on,” I answered. 


“My two sons,” said Pietro, “dressed me in 
fine clothes; they gave me a servant—a big man 
with a ribbon on his hat—to take care of the 
clothes, and off we went to Naples. The very 
first day I began to feel the lack of this stick I 
drive the donkeys with. My hand was empty. I 
felt strange, and when they showed me the big 
bronze horses in front of the king’s palace, I 
looked up and shouted ‘ accora !’ as I would to Tita 
and Nina if they kicked so high and looked wild. 
Said my sons, ‘You'll get over that; it’s only 
habit.’ ‘Only habit it may be,’ said I, ‘ but it’s 
something very strong.’ It was clutching at me 
here, and here, signore,” exclaimed Pietro, strik- 
ing his head and heart. “It was like a pain and 
like an emptiness; it was something cold and 
yet burning—a sickness, a— Gran Dio! how can 
I tell? ‘It’s only the old habit, It will pass,’ 
said my sons.” 

In the pause for the translation I didn’t speak. 
Words on both sides seemed to bring us no near- 
er, and I tried now to read Mamie’s face. She 
seemed to guess my intention, and kept her head 
persistently turned away. 

“Day after day passed,” Pietro went on, “ but 
not the feeling. It wasn’t homesickness, for my 
two boys were with me, and they were my home 
now the poor wife was dead; it was the want of 
the old work, the old stick, the old chatter at the lit- 
tle beasts, the old trot along the road. Looking 
at the grandest pictures, and statues, and palaces, 
and the king’s troops, and the crowded streets, 
and the ships in the bay, I could see only one 
sight—the heads and tails of four donkeys, and 
I’d cry out ‘accora!’ and ‘go along, little beasts,’ 
till, I’m afraid, my poor sons were quite ashamed. 
All night long, too, 1 was at my work in a sort 
of dream that wasn’t sleep, for every morning I'd 
wake more tired than I shall be to-day after we’ve 
made our twenty miles. Well, signore, one day 

they took me up to see the convent of San Mar- 
tino. It’s up on a great height, and has the finest 
marbles and pictures in the world, and there I saw 
something I liked. It was a picture of the bless- 
ed Mary riding a donkey into Egypt. I stood and 
looked and looked at it a long time, but they 
begged me to see the grand view from a window 
that opened down on the sheer height. And, si- 
gnore, whether staring at the picture so, and the 
beautiful donkey in it, had dazed my sight, I don’t 
know, but out of the window, there in the air, 
I saw Beppo and Tita and Nina and some for- 
eigners, all mounted, and waiting forme. In the 
air, I say, but it was all real—real as this, and 
this, and this,” touching alternately himself and 
the donkeys on each side of him; “‘ Accora! sal- 
vamente !’ I cried out, and jumped up on the win- 
dow-sill, thinking to go to my work.” 
“Dio! father,’ said one of my sons, holding me 
back, ‘ what are you doing ?” 

“*Pm only going té my work,’ said I. 
work or I shall die; let me go!’ 

“Great Heaven! you are trying to jump off the 
precipice !’ 

“ They drew me back by main force, and though 
I struggled, pinned me down. ‘Poor old man!’ 
they said, ‘the habit was too strong; it has mas- 
tered him. He’s the slave of his own slavery. 
Labor and thrift only for money’s sake bring only 
money—nothing better.’ 

“¢T worked for you, my sons,’ I said. They em- 
braced me. ‘Poor good old father, yes; but if, 
for your own sake, you’d only known when to 


‘IT must 


stop. 

a told them it was like a donkey to stop short 
in one’s work,” 

“¢Yes,’ said my son the professor, ‘and a don- 
key’s instinct is better than a man’s reason ;’ which, 
of course, you know, signore, was a speech with 
no sense in it.” 

By short bits Carlo had been setting the story 
over swiftly into English while Mamie had stead- 
ily held her face turned away. Her father was 
thoughtful and silent, my chance was almost over, 
and nothing but a few shallow words had passed. 

“Miss Delving,” I said, in desperation, “the 
story is almost done. We may never speak to- 
gether again.” 

She started and turned; she bent full on me a 
gentle, anxious, asking look—the look a man 
seeks in the eyes of the woman he loves—all the 
girl, all the coquette, gone out of it—all the wom- 
an revealed in it. Being only an awkward, sen- 
sitive unrhetorical fellow, but not quite a fool, I 
answered her eyes in a flash. ‘‘ Mamie,” I began. 
Mr. Delving roused a little, and I stopped short. 

“Well,” said Pietro, “they took me home, and 
now I’m content again. Ecco! signore, after a 
certain age one must drive donkeys to be happy.” 
He gave me a quick, sharp little glance, that ask- 
ed if I had used my time. Mr. Delving was pon- 
dering, but, as I knew, only for a moment. I felt 
like a timid diver going into deep water, but I 
plunged. 

“Mamie,” said I, “I love you.” 

“Ecco!” Pietro called out; “here we are. 
Paradiso. Dismount!” 

I sprang to Mamie’s side. “ Mamie,” I plead- 
ed, “have you no word for me? I love you.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so before ?” she whisper- 


I 


“Paradise at last!” I cried, as I lifted her 
down. 
Something in my voice roused Mr, Delving, and 
made him stare, 


“The Latomia del Paradiso,” I explained. “Old 
Pietro says so.” 

“Si, si! Il Paradiso,” echoed Pietro. 

They were old quarries, these Latomiw, before 
they were state-prisons. In the Paradiso a sheer 
wall of living rock a hundred feet high, all hung 
with vines and flowers, stands on the north, and 
slopes, on the east and west; to embrace a few 
acres of luxuriant growth, such as is rare even in 
Sicily. Eden was no fairer, and the first pair no 
happier. 

“What brought you to Italy?” I asked my lit- 
tle Eve. 

“ Heart-trouble,” she answered, archly. “ But 
it’s well now.” 

“ And why did you laugh when I told you I was 
going away?” 

“To keep from crying. What made you go 
away?” 

“ Because I didn’t understand the laugh.” 

Said Mamie, “ What a goose!” Silly words, 
so I took them off her lips behind a great rose- 
bush, and how sweet some silly things are! 

Mr. Delving’s head came round a fine crimson 
cluster just in time—to be too late. The future 
was decided. Mamie had said, ‘“‘ What a goose !” 
“Ts the signore content?” whispered old Pie- 
tro, a little later. 

“T shall never forget you, Pietro,” I answered, 
fervently. 

“Ecco! I told the signore coraggio.” 

“4 very ridiculous old fellow is that donkey- 
driver,” Mr. Delving remarked, as if seeking my 
opinion. ‘ What a queer story he told!” 

“A very true story,” I added. 

“Do you think so? Do you believe it?” 

“Of course. One sees such cases—plenty of 
them.” 

Mr. Delving looked half angry; then, recover- 
ing himself, exclaimed, testily, ‘‘ Nonsense! it’s 
absurd; it’s—it’s—a lie that a man can’t enjoy 
leisure because he has always worked,” and my 
future father-in-law drew a New York paper from 
his pocket, and ran down the market reports, there 
with the luxuriant beauty of the Paradiso spread 
out before him, the balm of spring-time air on his 
cheek, the scent of flowers wooing to leisure and 
enjoyment. 

“Tt is absurd,” said I; “ but the old fellow will 
cling to his donkey-driving.” 

Mr. Delving didn’t hear, but informed me, 
“ Northwestern is up, and gold is down.” 

It is with regret I write my last word of old 
Pietro. Pietro, the shrewd, the nimble, the dra- 
matic; Pietro, the excellent; Pietro, the father 
of two real gentlemen ; Pietro, who had travelled 
in state with fine clothes and a valet, accepted a 
gold coia in acknowledgment of his service to 
sentiment and true love. He was keen enough to 
notice the shade of disgust on my face, and hast- 
ened to explain: 

“ Ah, Eccellenza, the buono mano goes with the 
donkey-driving business. We learn to love the 
money as we learn to love the work. Ecco!” and 
he put the coin in his mouth for safe-keeping. 

“Gold down. We must hurry home,” whisper- 
ed Mr. Delving to himself. 

“Can you give up the gold for me?” I whis- 
pered to Mamie. 

We were lucky travellers—Mamie andI. We 
found our paradise in Sicily, but we didn’t leave 
it there. We carried it to a little suite of rooms 
in Rome—one of them a studio. Though we may 
never enjoy the three millions, we enjoy every day 
of our life, and manage to fill it with affection, 
and art, and a little pleasure and leisure, while 
my work serves us so well that I’m careful never 
to let it get the upper hand and make me its 
slave instead of its master. 








Princesse Polonaise with Double- 
breasted Front and Vest. 
See illustration on page 421. 

gee stylish costume has the new princesse 

polonaise with the front double-breasted and 
sloped in the fashion of a cut-away coat to show 
a striped vest. The polonaise and apron front 
are olive-colored silk, with vest, collar, cuffs, and 
flounces of striped blue and olive silk. The striped 
vest is also double-breasted, and is only visible 
below the waist. The polonaise is simply piped 
on the edges. The apron front of olive silk ex- 
tends to the top of the striped flounce, and is 
fastened there by bows. A lace frill trims the 
neck and wrists. The Marie Stuart bonnet is of 
white chip, trimmed with pale blue ribbon and 
pink roses, 








Gentlemen’s Cravat Pins, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 412. 


Tue pin Fig. 1 consists of a miniature silver riding- 
whip, with an agate handle representing a horseshoe 
studded with silver. 

The pin Fig. 2 represents a bronze revolver with an 
agate handle. 


Chair with Linen, Braid, and Crochet Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 412 and 413. 


Tats chair with a carved French walnut frame is 
cushioned, and is furnished with a wash cover, com- 
posed of strips of blue and écru linen two inches and 
seven-eighths wide, which are trimmed all around 
with edging worked with white woven braid and cro- 
chet cotton, No. 2. Fig. 2, on 413, shows a sec- 
tion of this edging in full size. e single strips are 
_ by fastening the cor ding points together. 

‘o work the edging take a piece of woven braid fur- 
nished on one side with clusters of five loops each, and 
on the other side with single loops, and on the latter 
crochet the 1st round.—Always alternately with 1 de. 
(double crochet) fasten together the next two loops, 3 
ch, (chain stitch). % round.—»* 2sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 8 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 sc. 
on the following 8 ch., + 1 sc. on the next 8 ch., for 
one bar work 9 ch., going back on the first 4 of these 
so that a loop is formed on the under end, work 4 sc., 
1 sc. on the same 8 ch. on which the sc. before the bar 
was worked, and repeat twice from +, but in the first 
repetition work for the bar 11 instead of 9 ch., and 6 
sc. instead of 4 sc., then repeat from *. 38d round.— 
* 4 8c. on the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 
5 sc. on the loop of the next bar, 3 dc. separated each 
by 1 ch. on the loop of the fellowing bar, 1 picot (con- 








separated each by 1 ch. on the same loop on which the 
preceding 3 dc. were worked, 5 sc. on the loop of the 
next bar, 2 ch., and repeat from x, but+where the 
points of the edging are joined with the corresponding 
points of a strip worked previously, instead of working 
the picot fasten to the middle stitch of the picot in the 
reapective point (to do this drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter into the corresponding stitch, 
and draw the dropped stitch through). 








SHE SANG TO ME. 
SHE sang to me, she sang to me, 
From her trellised window-pane, 
Over the corn lands by the sea, 
Till my glad heart sang again. 
She sang to me, she sang to me, 
And I ran with willing feet 
Over the corn lands by the sea, 
To my love, my sweet. 


She sang to me, she sang to me; 
We heard the sea’s faint chime, 
Unéer the cliffs by the dusking sea, 
In the tender twilight time. 
She sang to me, she sang to me, 
In mine her dear hands lay, 
And naught to me were land and sea, 
My love was mine for aye. 


She was too fair for earth and me, 
She went in her fresh, sweet bloom ; 
There is no rest on land or sea, 
But only near her tomb. 
She sings among the angels now, 
She leans from heaven above, 
She sings to me, she sings to me, 
And the sound is peace and love. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpEnt. ] 

N the general concert of fashion at each new 
season there is a key-note on which the whole 
harmony is based. If I am not mistaken, this 
note for the summer of 1878 will be the use of 
white goods for toilettes worn in the daytime. 
Hitherto white, whether in linen, cotton, wool, or 
silk, has been worn in summer only at home, in 
the drawing-room, or in country houses, large or 
small, but never in the street, unless for carriage 
wear. This year, however, white will be worn 
even for walking dresses, like écru and other 
light shades. Frequently white wool is combined 
with faille of a dark color, such as prune or 
bronze, but chiefly the latter. The flounces are 
crossed at regular intervals by pleatings or shells 
of faille. The revers and vests, or plastrons, of 
white woolen dresses are made of bronze faille, 
as are also the pipings and buttons which trim 
the dress. In white wool a preference is shown 
for cachemire des Indes or for mousseline de lV Inde 
—a light and transparent material of wool— 
while in silk the striped gauzes and plain grena- 
dines are most in favor. In thread the batistes 
and linens, and in cotton the plain or striped 
muslins, more or less heavy, are the choice. All 
these are trimmed with ribbons of a dark shade 
of whatever color may be preferred. 

Bonnets are worn in all shapes simultaneously. 
Besides all the varieties which are in vogue, there 
is the cabriolet, with a raised brim projecting high 
above the forehead, and trimmed inside with large 
clusters of flowers. Coiffures of silk, and even 
bonnets for morning wear, are trimmed with 
round bunches of feathers, which are partially 
encircled by metallic threads of gold, silver, or 
steel. 

Half-long dresses and costumes which are ver- 
itably short have made their appearance. Both 
one and the other of these will cause the over- 
throw of narrow and clinging dresses. Already 
the over-skirt, the polonaise, or the drapery which 
takes the place of these is caught up below the 
hips, and is slightly bouffant. The style of this 
fashion recalls in a measure the appearance of 
the paniers which are seen on the portraits of 
the time of Louis XV., that is to say, the dress 
swells not immediately below the waist, but be- 
low the hips, making the corsage extremely long- 
waisted. In a short time trained dresses will 
not dare show themselves in the daytime, and 
will be specially reserved for dinner and evening 
toilettes. The corsage is sometimes made of a 
different color from that of the rest of the dress. 
Thus I have seen a dress of black faille with an 
over-skirt of the same material, and a corsage of 
rather dark blue India cashmere. The corsage 
was long, and buttoned on the side. Mantelet 
like the corsage. The short costume is made of 
one kind of plain material, or else of plain silk 
for the skirt, which is round and escapes the 
ground, with wool or some fancy goods for the 
upper part of the toilette. This part is com- 
posed of a drapery, or else an over-skirt and a 
very long corsage, with large square vest and 
sleeves of the same material as the skirt. The 
upper part of the toilette is cut in such a fash- 
ion as to be smooth and clinging in front, and 
bouffant on the sides and in the back. 

In the use of embroidered goods, which are 
combined with the same material, plain (not em- 
broidered), and which I have recently indicated, 
it is usual to have the back of the dress embroid- 
ered. Thus the back of the corsage from the 
neck to the bottom of the waist, and the back 
breadth of the skirt from the waist down to the 
bottom, are made of embroidered goods. This 
reminds us of the trimmed aprons of former 
days, which, instead of being placed in front, are 
worn in the back. If one desires to be in the 
fashion without expending the large sum which 
embroidery always represents when used for the 
whole toilette, there is chosen for the latter a 
pretty plain material, while of striped silk in two 
colors are made the parts which should be em- 
broidered—the plastron, vest, revers, and trim- 
mings in the back. Embroidered goods as well 
as those with stripes are used every variety of 
ways—for stomachers (as in peasant costumes), 





sisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 3 dc. 


deep cuffs, and epaulets. Sometimes they are 


cut in broad insertions set on in such ¢ fashion 
as to define the outlines of the back, and extend- 
ing down the back of the skirt. Polonaises of 
colored goods are no longer worn over black 
skirts. Nevertheless there are c¢>ses in which 
very pretty toilettes have been composed in this 
fashion. Of such was a short costume prepared 
for an indefatigable visitor at the Exposition, 
Round skirt of black faille, trimmed with a pleat- 
ed flounce ten inches deep. Princesse polonaise 
of soft gray damask. The tablier (front of the 
polonaise), cut square, was trimmed with three 
flat folds of black faille, piped on each edge with 
pale red faille. The bottom of the polonaise was 
bordered with a deep fold of black faille, piped 
with pale red faille on the upper edge only. 
Square pockets, with black revers piped with red. 
Black sleeves with cuffs of the same material as 
the polonaise, with red pipings. The polonaise 
was caught up in the back by two bows of wide 
pale red ribbon. Scarf mantelet of black crépe 
de Chine, with gray embroidery showing faint out- 
lines of pale red. I have given this minute de- 
scription, as it will assist in making clear one of 
the characteristic and most prominent features 
of the present fashion. The upper part of a toi- 
lette should no longer be made entirely different 
from the under part. It is not now the fashion 
to wear a polonaise of one kind of goods simply 
over a skirt of another kind, but it is necessary 
that the polonaise should by its arrangement and 
trimmings show decidedly that it forms an in- 
trinsic part of the general toilette, that it has a 
skirt of its own, and not one borrowed from an- 
other polonaise—in a word, that it differs from 
the skirt because it pleases to do so, not because 
it is obliged to, through motives of economy. 

For travelling and walking dresses water-proof 
cloths have been thrust aside to a great degree 
by the English tartans. But the tartan worn by 
a lady of elegance must be fine, supple like cash- 
mere, and of indisputable English origin, or it 
will not answer. This tartan may be folded and 
rolled up in astrap. Its fineness greatly reduces 
its volume. 

Dark red is extremely fashionable, as is like- 
wise garnet. These shades are employed for a 
host of accessories of the toilette, in form of 
pipings, ribbons, ete. For the country large red 
umbrellas even are made. But it would be pru- 
dent to carry these only in the garden, and not 
in the fields, for fear of exciting the fury of some 
bulls. 

Lingerie for the summer is covered with em- 
broidery worked with cotton in different colors. 
Collars and cuffs are no longer worn of colored 
percale, but of white linen embroidered with 
cotton in gray, yellow, red, blue, rose, ete. The 
height of style for this lingerie is to have the col- 
lar, cuffs, cravat, and handkerchief to match. 
Heavy guipure is still much employed for trim- 
ming summer dresses, but all lace, whether heavy 
guipure, fine white lace, or the pretty black laces, 
should, by order of fashion, be set on plain, and 
never gathered. 

I believe the coiffure will likewise undergo a 
change. Already numerous flat bands are seen, 
and many other indications go to show that the 
quantity of false hair used will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Crépes, twists, rolls, are all becoming 
smaller and smaller. Are we really arriving at 
the promised land of reason, at the simplicity al- 
ways announced and never attained? Shall we 
see young girls and young ladies wearing only 
their own hair? This is the secret of next win- 
ter. Emmetine Raywonp. 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
See illustration on page 420. 


HE Paris Exposition opened on May-day un- 
der brilliant auspices, in the presence of a 
vast crowd, such as never fails to congregate on 
such occasions. The whole city was in gala dress, 
and every thing betokened the intense popular 
interest in the great national undertaking. Roy- 
alty was represented by the Prince of Wales, the 
Crown Prince of Denmark, the Duke of Aosta, 
Prince Henry of Holland, Don Francis of Assisi 
(whose wife, ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, witnessed 
the scene from a gallery in company with Ma- 
dame De M‘Mahon), and other princely person- 
ages. The French Senators and Deputies, foreign 
ambassadors, Academicians, savants, army officers, 
etc., in full uniform, gave added lustre to the 
scene. The day was showery, with occasional 
bursts of sunshine. The ceremonies commenced 
at 2.30 p.m. by a welcoming speech from the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce to Marshal De 
M‘Mahon, who, in a brief response, declared the 
Exposition open in the name of the French Re- 
public. Instantaneously the guns from the sur- 
rounding forts pealed forth a volley of 101 guns, 
the military bands struck up, the fountains were 
set in motion, the flags of all nations were run up 
on the innumerable flag-staffs that surmounted 
the buildings, and the whole scene became replete 
with life. A brilliant illumination of all Paris 
followed in the evening. 

The Exposition grounds comprise the Troca- 
déro Heights, one of the most elevated points 
of ground in Paris, and commanding a fine view 
of the whole city, and the historic plain at their 
foot, the Champ de Mars. The river Seine di- 
vides the Champ de Mars from the Trocadéro, 
and is crossed at this point by the famous Jena 
Bridge, which Bliicher vainly endeavored to blow 
up after the battle of Waterloo. The whole area 
of ground within the walls covered by the various 
buildings, gardens, and courts is 757,698 square 
yards. There are two principal buildings, the 
Trocadéro Palace, which occupies the crest of the 
heights—a white stone structure, consisting of a 
rotunda supported by columns, crowned with a 
dome, and flanked by two high towers, with a 
colonnade on each side—and the Champ de Mars 
Palace, which is the main Exposition Building. 





The Trocadéro Palace, which is designed to be 
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permanent, will serve as a lecture and concert 
hall, and as a place of meeting for congresses 
and learned societiés during the Exposition. From 
its base a flight of steps extends downward to the 
plain, the slope serving also for a cascade on fes- 
tive occasions. An open iron way thrown across 
the Jena Bridge connects the Trocadéro and the 
Champ de Mars; underneath which iron way, as 
well as on the bridge itself, are placed the huge 
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partment of foreign machinery; and Porte Des- 
saix and Porte Rapp, the former in the centre of 
the Avenue Suffren, and the latter in that of the 
Avenue de la Bourdonnaye, on the opposite side, 
which are the direct routes to the fine-art gal- 
leries. The building is of quadrangular shape, 
and is light and graceful. It is crowned by two 
figures of genii, beneath which are emblematic 
statues of different nations. Beginning from the 



































tubes which convey the waters of the Trocadéro 
Cascade to the artificial lakes in the garden of the 
Champ de Mars Palace. 

The Main Exhibition Building, in the Champ 
de Mars, is approached by four principal en- 
trances—the Porte Tourville, on the right-hand 
side of the Ecole Militaire, leading to the French 
machinery department; the Porte Dupleix, at the 
opposite angle to the left, conducting to the de- 





Ecole Militaire, the palace is bisected by two long 
avenues, which divide it into two nearly equal 
parts, the right being devoted to products of 
French industry, and the left to those of other 
nations, the centre of these two parallel routes 
being occupied by the fine-art section. One of 
these lateral routes presents a peculiar feature, 
shown in our illustration, presenting a specimen 
of the architecture of all the foreign nations which 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















[June 29, 1878, 








have contributed to the Exhibition. The Prince 
of Wales’s Indian pavilion, with various English 
villas, comes first ; then the United States, Sweden, 
Norway, and Italy, with their dwellings of brick 
and wood and their marble palaces ; Japan, China, 
Spain, and Austro-Hungary; Russia, with its eu- 
riously painted houses ; Switzerland, with cottages 
and dairies; Belgium, with fretted models of 
Flemish town-halls; then Greece, Denmark, South 
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so that France alone takes a space equal to all 
the other nations combined. 

The centre of the Champ de Mars Palace, bound- 
ed on each side by the bisecting ways described, 
and cutting the fine-arts section in two, is a su- 
perb hall reserved for the exhibits of the city of 
Paris. A long gallery runs across the front of 
the palace, facing the Trocadéro, one end of 
which is guarded by a bronze equestrian statue 
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America, Moroceo, Luxembourg, and Monaco, 
Portugal and Holland, all in the order named. 
These houses stand to the right of the grand 
street, and the architectural sample of each na- 
tion forms the facade of the industrial and art 
sections which lie behind. The whole of the 
left side of the street and the left wing of the 
Exposition Building to the rear are occupied by 
French houses and French sections of exhibits, 
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THE PARIS EXPOSITION—THE INTERNATIONAL AVENUE. 
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of Charlemagne, while at the other end rises up 
an Indian temple, abutting on the English section, 
containing the Indian collection of the Prince of 


Wales. The gallery of machinery forms the out- 
er rim of the two sides of the building, and on 
the third side, facing the Ecole Militaire, is a gal- 
lery reserved for the exhibition of manual labor, 
where working-men are seen busily pursuing their 
various callings. 
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pieces—front, back, and standing collar. Place 
the front of the chemisette and the front of the 
collar on the edge of the goods. Place the 
straight edge of the back on a fold of the goods 
te avoid a seam. Close the seam on the shoul- 
der. Join the collar to the neck by meeting the 
notches. Turn the hem in front as notched on 
the top and bottom. Make a narrow hem on the 
entire edge of the chemisette. Sew tapes on the 
lower edge of the back, and tie in front, holding 
the garment in place. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of linen, 1 yard wide, } of a yard. 

DEMI-TRAINED Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side form. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3§ yards. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reaper or Bazaz.—Your brown alpaca is a good 
shade for a lower skirt and vest to be worn with a cut- 
away coat and sheath over-skirt of beige-colored wool. 
Use for these a suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. XI. 

Mrs. L. N. P.—The shell-pleating is made of knife 
pleats caught together at the edges at intervals. 

An Enquirer.—Black and white checked silk dresses 
for young girls are being made by pattern of Cut-away 
Coat, Vest, and Sheath Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XI. Your silk is so decidedly black, in- 
stead of the grayish-black sometimes checked with 
white, that it will look best piped with black silk. 

Kater M.—Get brown silk the color of the stripe in 
your sample, and make by pattern of Habit Basque 
and Combination Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. XL 

Morurr.—Boys under six years of age wear kilt 
skirts with single-breasted cut-away jackets without 
vests. Dark brown or blue cloth of light quality is 
used for dressy suits of this kind. Gray, olive, or 
checked cloths of commoner quality are made in the 
same way for every-day suits, 

MSS.—We do not answer questions about manu- 
ecripts in this column. 

Movnix.—Get black cashmere or-else camel’s-hair at 
$2 a yard, double width, and make a mantle by any of 
the stylish patterns given in late numbers of the Bazar. 
Trim with whalebone fringe. Black cashmere com- 
bined with silk will make you a nice dress made by 
the pattern of the Princesse Polonaise with Basque 
Front illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. 

Bersry Jones.—We can not undertake to recommend 
any particular steam-ship line, or to give the rates of 
passage. You can learn particulars by addressing the 
parties themselves. 

Mrs. L. H.—The silk lining is all you need in black 
grenadine. Make an organdy dress with a Margherita 
polonaise, and trim with knife-pleating. 

C. H. W.—We do not wish to purchase designs for 
fancy-work.—We do not reply by mail. 

Mus. J. O. G.—Get navy blue, gray, or bottle green 
flannel for your suit. Make the skirt of your polo- 
naise hang plainly, with all the fullness in the middle 
of the back. 

M.—It is a matter of taste about the ends of the 
scarf in the Louis Quinze princesse dress. They may 
be folded double in a loop, or else trimmed with scal- 
lops, lace, or fringe; or, if you like, they may be tack- 
ed to the lower skirt, or you may pleat them and tuck 
away out of sight. 

L. W.—Small boys will wear solid-colored stockings 
with their summer dresses, and sashes to match. Fine 
white or black chip hats, with ribbon band and a tiny 
wing feather. 

Exsiz.—Kilt suits will be very generally worn by 
young and middle-aged ladies. If you think them too 
youthful for you, have a short round skirt trimmed 
with deep pleating. Such a one is illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 19, Vol. XL, and a cut paper pattern of it is 
published. 

Bertua.—The favorite and most stylish way of mak- 
ing organdy lawns is with a pleated yoke waist over a 
lining of the organdy cut in basque shape. We have 
the cut paper pattern, The over-skirt may be a short 
apron and long back, with much trimming on both 
skirts of knife-pleated frills edged with Valenciennes. 

O.eanvenr.—The coolest organdies, linens, and gren- 
adines are worn in Florida during the summer. Linen 
lawn dresses, either all white, or else barred, striped, 
or dotted with black, will be most cool and grateful. 
Swiss mualin or nansook dresses, with black bows 
and belts, are also suitable for ladies in mourning. 
Thin grenadines with thin silk linings are worn for 
church dresses, 

M. E. G.—An article in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XL, will 
give you useful hints for your voyage to Europe. Use 
the gray dress for travelling, and make the skirt quite 
short. The basket cloth need not be altered, and wil! 
do for afternoons, You can make a new basque and 
trimmed skirt of your black silk. Build the skirt up 
on a cambric lining to represent an upper and a lower 
skirt. Get a pair of dark gray undressed kid gloves 
for travelling. Low shoes, tied on the instep, and 
dark stockings are worn in the house. Have linen 
collars with the back standing and the fronts turned 
over in points. Get a yard and a half of black cash- 
mere and make a mantle with some fringe for trim- 
ming. 

A Sunscetser.—Do not paint the wood-work of your 
room blue, but of the color of the wood of the furni- 
ture, which should be either white ash, pine, or else 
an enamelled white set of what is called cottage furni- 
ture. Have pale blue cretonne, with some ash or gray 
figures in it. Your curtains, with rings at the top on 
a wooden rod, may be of the blue cretonne, bordered 
with pleating, or else of white sprigged, striped, or 
dotted muslin. Chinese matting will be pretty on the 
floor. The dressing-case may be a duchesse toilette- 
table and mirror trimmed to match the curtains, either 
with frilled cretonne or else white muslin laid over 
blue silesia. 

Mare. 8. 8. C.; also R. H.—We take postage-stamps, 
in good condition, as pay for patterns. 

8. G.—Use either fancy black and tinted pear! but- 
tons, or else small crocheted bullet-shaped buttons, on 
your black silk dreaa, 

M. C.—It is always a lady's privilege to speak first 
to a gentleman. 





Jonn.—For washing dresses for the summer get per- 
cale, linen lawn, and organdies. Make by the Pleated 
Yoke Waist Pattern and by the Cut-away Coat with | 
Vest. For plain calico dresses use the pattern of Short 
Princesse Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XI. 


Burnerr’s CocoaryE has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com. ] 











Corytine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying W Theel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENT Ss. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Spring importations of Honiton ona Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on eo apere op Ean received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zeph 





Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all 
materials for Needlework, ali at the lowest 
Fringes and Buttons made to ordcr, to mate a 


color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


9: FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 





WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


-Are een celebrated for their x ead style 
and workmanship. The 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and wat oipadies 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is tbe delight of 
teh every mother. Price, $1.75, Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 

(120 bones), is warranted — to break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


LACE PATTERNS, 


For making HONITON LACE COLL : Sy 
CUFFS, Barbes, Fichus, Tie- Ends, &c. Largest 
stock in the country. Send 3c. stamp for 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
BENTLEY | BROS. ; Manufacturers, 
2 Walk er or St., New York. York. 


_< “Glen, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH and 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on 
the Face, Blackheads,or 
Flesh Worms, use PER- 























Pa of 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Both these Medicines are sold 
by Druggists. Beware of ¢ Counterfeits. 


MLLeE. ELISE COUDEN © 


(SUCCESSOR TO MADAME FERRERO), 


MODES DE PARIS, 


171 5th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 











styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,} Nasean,N.Y. 


SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and Damasse 
Cards, no 2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 
0c. G. A. SPRING yA CO., East Wallingford, Conn. 





KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERA 


BLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





ESTABLISHED 1!780. 


WALTE 


R BAKER & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 2 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


Acknowledged 


LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


the b 





Harper & Broruens beg leave to 


4g of a new series of novels under the general title of 


“Harprr’s Lisgary or American Fiction,” devoted exclusively to the works of American authors. No pains 
will .be spared to make the American Series in every respect worthy of popular approbation and support, Only 
works of a very high order of literary merit, and none which the most fastidious taste would exclude from the 
Samily circle, will be placed on the list; and the publishers venture to express the hope that this new enterprise 
may open a wide field for the encouragement and development of American genius in the literature of fiction, 
and awaken fresh popular interest in the works of our native authors. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


Alice Perry is a new name, and “ Esther Pennefa- 
ther” is her first venture. But it will not be her last. 
She writes with remarkable clearness and force. She 
will be welcomed whenever she shall again show her- 
self an authur.—Albany Evening Journal. 

Her first prodaction is marked by such freshness, 
originality, and thrilling interest, as to prophesy for 
her a wide and enviable reputation in the near future. 
*** A racy, vigorous, and strongly descriptive book, 
and is sure to command attention.— Boston Post. 


2, JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vc 


The sprightliness of the book, and its really fine 
insight into certain phases of feminine hnman nat- 
ure, make it a novel which may be read with decided 


A Novel. 


By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion from the very first by a certain intentness, re- 
pressed force, and isolation of thought. * * * In essence 
it reminds one of some of the characteristic traits of 
Hawthorne and Jane Eyre.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is fall of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

A capital story.— Philadelphia Presa, 

It is a striking and original story, and is written 
with considerable power.— Worcester Spy. 


vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent.—¥. Y. Sun. 
There is a dash and a rattle about it. * * * There is 
a great deal of quiet humor to be found in “ Justine’s 





pleasure.—V. Y. Evening Post. 


Lovers.”—N. Y. Herald. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the United States, on receipt of the price, 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


The standard international Powder. 


Exclusively ado 
and —_ and used by the best families throughout the 


ted in the Royal households of England, Germany, 
nited States and West Indies. 


It stood the strongest tests made by the Chemist to Her Majesty the = of England, and pronounced 
free from any substance of a deleterious nature. Sold in the United States by all grocers. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us, 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 

_ The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antoli- 
nette Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 
*,3 se, $12, $15, and upward. 

he cmqoute Scalpette or Coiffure de 
coquetter e, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady's head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, Sayre ad ready, and will not rip 
or tear. Buy from the inventor the only genuine 
article from $2 50 upward, 

A magnificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 
INVISIBLE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 
FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

‘ Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
sen. 

Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 

BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the np agen imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, paves and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Gestag wie AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s aDEne ee VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. ee = 

. Coudray’s celebrated mp LIBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and LIP ROUGE. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s AMULA, TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 
TION. $2 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warran’ to be harmless. $150 per Box 

mething new. F.Coudray’s ALB RNIN E will 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
on in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. Do not fail to send for our 

NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 








ANTI-FAT 


N’S ANTI-FaT is the great remedy for Corpu- 


oy att is es vegetable and pertect y harmless. 
It acts upon ite food in the stomach, preventing its be- 
ing comterted into fat. Taken in accordance with di- 
rections, person from two to five 


pou 
*“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
— of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two thousand 
ears ago, and what was true then is none the less so 
today. Sold Y Fre roe or sent, by express, for $1.50. 
Quarter-dozen 


BOTANIC ‘MEDICINE E CO. Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 
NG 


House- 





NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. 
hold articles, every thing, oe w =~ discretion, taste, 


or circular, addres 
MARY HUN TINGDO 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay posta : The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, an be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed t 
JAMES MoCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & i9th Sts., N. ¥. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE BRAIDS 


At a Great Reduction in Price, and of the 

finest manufacture of Pure Linen and Silk. Enclose 

8c. stamp for Samples and Illustrated Price-List. 
Mme. GURNEY & co., m1 Broadway, N. Y. 


«SOMETHING NEW ‘FOR LADIES. 
Our Celluloid tipper me execiio all 
others for durabilit: 

will not soil or aheshe tt none finger. toe are 
lighter than metal, more durable than 

steel, and the needle will not slip. A 
gents wanted and the trade supplied. 
ets. 


and judgment. 
Miss 



















HAIR REMOVED. Circular 


apeieined MAIR BENOVED. Clroviar 


TAMPING PATTERNS.—Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agent's 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. 
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OHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
600 & 602 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 

most elegant novelties 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for Bridal & Evening Wear. 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, &c. 
REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, also made 
to order at short notice to match 
any material. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


meee Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Catalogues sent on application. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., WY. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS, 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 

IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 


MILLER & GRANT 


Call attention to the following Lines of Superior Goods: 
BLACK FRENCH LACES, SPANISH, 
TORCHON, = SSIAN, & NEW — ‘LACES 

FOR SUMMER WEA 


MADRALINA, 

THE NEW, NOVEL, AND GRACEFUL LACE MAN- 
TLE FOR HEAD and NECK WEAR. NEW GRASS 
and CRIMPED MARABOUT TRIMMINGS, 4c, al at 

EXCEEDINGLY POPULAR PRICES. 


_NO. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


Tilustrated Book of over 150 Beautiful designs of Col- 
lars, Cuffs, Necklaces, Jabots, Tidies, Fichus, Sacques, 
Lambre quins, &c., sent on receipt of 2 

Mme. GU MNEY & v & CO., | m1 Broadway, 3 h .¥. 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 


BARPERS Whee, ~~ © .cccuses 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, % © sééeerees 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Hag TWO, COS FEM. vi ciecissccccccccccsses 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxitw Square, New Yorx. 
NJURY to LADIES’ DRESSES or UNDERWEAR 
by broken or rusty Corset Steels is avoided by usin 

MARSHS PATENT KID PROTECTE 

CORSET, called the ** HAUT TON,” the steels 

of which are encased in Soft Kul Leather, thus pre- 

venting puncture or discolor from rust. Ask any 

Dealer for the Haut Ton. Manufactured by Eagle 

Corset Works, 302 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. Trav 

only supplied ‘by NOY ES SMITH & CO., 

3 Leonard St., New York. 


SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD'S SONG RESTORER. 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from the 
effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breeding 
birds and their young it is invaluable. Price 25c. per 
Box, sent by wr poner paid. 

F. E. MeAL TER, 29 Fulton St.,N.W. 

_ Postage a ter pottnne Mention this paper. 

Is fully described in 


CREWEL WORK our New 7 


48-Page Catalogue of Ladies? Fane 
Sent for 8c. ems 7 BENTLEY nhos.” 
2 Walker St., New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


25 

















- Fashionable Cards, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1 REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
a) Fanoy Goons. 
Oy nosiery. 
es) “Laczs. 


SHAWLS. O 
SUITS. O 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. J Nineteenth Street. 


\ — 
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JONES 
SHOES. Q QO SILKS. 
RIBBONS. o° ciorns. 
UNDERWEAR 9 O° pomEstics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A. o CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 


wr Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
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TEN, SON, & GO, 


Broadway, cor. 18th St., 


Have issued their summer circular of informa- 
tion as to the special and seasonable attractions 
of theirstock. This old-established firm, found- 
ed thirty-five years ago, has attained great dis- 
tinction in their special department of the Dry 
Goods business, being widely known as one of 
the foremost houses engaged in the importation 
of the finest descriptions of Ribbons, Laces, 
Millinery, Trimmings, Hosiery, and Underwear. 
Their circular presents quite a novel and ef- 
fective appearance from being composed en- 
tirely of newspaper announcements, and will 
be found suggestive and useful to those who 
would know the changes which fashion has 
introduced in the different departments of 
ladies’ dress. AITKEN, Son, & Co. will mail a 
copy of their circular to any one who requests 
it.—Hvening Post. 





Pleasant Work for the Country. 


Ladies are —— beautiful Rage, closely imitatin: 
the Turkish, out of yarn and Ss, On our stam 
Burlap Pattern. Easy and fascinating work. Pattern, 
hook, and directions mailed free on receipt of $1. Send 
stamp for circular. + wanted in every summer 
resor. TURKISH PATTERN CO., 

339 Sixth Avenue, N, Y. 


‘BAZAR PLAITER AND FLUTER. 


80 Plaits at one operation. Other first-class articles for 





sale. Circulars free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, N. Y. 


Uilier Br 


HAVING OPENED THE PREMISES NO. 847 
BROADWAY as an ADDITION TO THEIR SALES- 
ROOM, WILL EXHIBIT AND OFFER 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


IN THEIR LARGE STOOK OF 


Silks, Organdies,Grenadines, Novelties, &c. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN PRICES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


RODGERS & ORh Bhs. 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave, 


Special and attractive prices date _ following depart- 
ments this wee! 
Silks, Suits, Dress Goods, Laces, aati Gloves, No- 
tions, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, Millinery, Hats and 
Bonnets Trimmed and U ntrimmed, Silks, Velvets, Sat- 
ins, Ribbons in an endless variety of novelties. 
e are offering many bargains. 

Send for Samples, free on application. 

Goods sent C.0.D, on receipt of order, and filled at 
the lowest New York prices, 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


IN FAN ‘TS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
jalty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
_893 Broadway, between 19th and $oth Sts. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS of all the stitc ae 
and handsome pattern on linen, with work commenced, 
sent on receipt of 50c. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ti do not need Washing. Do not 

Fray on the Edge. Perspiration-Proof. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Collars and Cuffs, made of 
an entirely new mai superior to linen in appear- 


ance and durability. 
JAS. H. WHEATLEY & CO., Agents, 
Domestic Building Bazar, 


Cor. Broadway and 14th Street, New York. 


$4. TELEPHONES! 


For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best 
in use. I have a test line 1 mile in length that 
transmits the voice with such power as to be heard 
in all parts of an Mgcrr. room. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
The Great Canadian Summer and Health Resort. 
a Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
ific in all Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, and 
hndred affections. Season from Ist June to October. 
For guide, giving rou routes, fares, rates, and full detailed 
information, ad 
The Grand Hotel Co., Ottawa, Canada. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


‘THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Price 
$i. Address Mme. LA FRANC, 635 5 Broadway, | N. Y. 


50 























MIXED CARDS in fancy case, name in gold, 
10 cts. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 
can be grown on the smoothest face ina 


H | SKERS few Mg se — nen use of [NCINO, » New 


discovery. One bottle F; Send stamp for particulars. 


INOINO ©O., 264 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Styles of Cards, 10¢., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outjit, 10c. J.B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y Y. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


Harrer’s Lrprary or Setzor Novers, Harrrr’s | 
Magazine, Weexcy, and Bazar, and Harper's Har- | 
Hour Serres, were all established for the purpose of 
supplying the American public with cheap reading in 
elegant form and of a high order of literary merit. 
The unexampled popularity which these various pub- | 


| ply it by the establishment of the Franxriin Square 
Lrsrary. In this series some of the works of the 
most popular authors of the day will be presented in 


|a handy and not unattractive form, at prices which 


will make them acceptable to that large class of 
American readers who may not find it convenient to 


lications have achieved has shown that they hit the | encumber themselves with books or perivdicals too 


mark squarely ; but, as taste grows with what it feeds | 
on, the demand for still cheaper forms of publication 

has been so widely diffused throughout the country | 
that Harper & Broruers have been induced to sup- | 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satisfactory novel. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 


By Vicror Huco. 


costly to be cast aside after perusal. 

The publishers will endeavor to make the Frayxum 
Square Lisrary the cheapest and best series of the 
kind in America. 


AntHuony TROLLOPE. 15 cents. 
—WN. Y. Herald. 


10 cents. 


No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic Monthly. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 


cents. 


‘*A most graphic, piquant, and interesting picture of the social and political condition of the Em- 


pire of the Czar.” 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. By Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, and strong in character painting.” 





PuBLIsHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, N 


GS Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


New YORK. 


The Best-Wearing and 
Handsomest American 


BLACK SILKS, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, NOW OFFERED 


At $1 25 and $1 50 per yd. 
Colored Silks, 


ALL THE NEW SHADES, FROM $1 UPWARD. 


Black Silk Grenadines, 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL, AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
From $1 50 Per Yard upward. 


Stripe and Check Silks 


AT SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & 23d St., New York, 
Importers and Retailers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


Are now offering 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


In all their numerous departments. 








Immediate and most careful attention paid to all 
orders and inquiries, enabling ladies residing out of 
the city to purchase and enjoy the same facilities and 
advantages, as regards assortment and prices, as those 
living in New York. 


Catalogues upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 6th Ave. & 28d St. 

















a PRINCE 
SPORGANS.°s 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U. S. 


s<e= Ctl 


a Two New dis Just Out. 4° 
%., es 
Ss BuFFALS: 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 





Send for Price-Lists. 













Tol. XT. 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS .... -No. 11 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ “11 
CLOSE’- FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “7 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 
amd Walktite Uist... ... ccccccccccccccccccce 18 
BEL’ — HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
BGs cwn adooassccoesccsecacqeacetesenenees “ 15 
FRENC HCO AT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Trained Fan Skirt............cscecseeceeees - 2 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
} ae Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
OG INIGMG- NOES, . ccecccccoccccccoucecose “2 
CLINGING MANTL E, Apron O skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
GUE. < vasccccccccscccscccces ” 2 
SACQUE WRAPPER “2 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAIS 
Trained Wam Guise: .....ccsscsescccevcccccce e @ 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “ 19 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ “.9 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... ~~ 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt........ o 25 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. “ % 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...........--..--.0+. o> 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boy from 
4 to 9 years Old)... ..... cece ee eee i eeeencceeee * @ 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns cannot afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


9 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 10c. Helen Read & Co. »New Haven, cu 


$57.60 





Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just patent- 
ed. Samples sent free to all. Address 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St. »N.Y. 











Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. 


C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 





FACETIZA. 

A youne scape-grace who had spent a 
fortune and fallen into bad habits took 
up his residence in a country village, pre- 
tending to be an author. His shabby 
appearance was therefore accounted for ; 
and as his address was good, and marks 
of personal beauty remained, many a ro- 
mantic village maid sighed over the “ cru- 
el fate of genius.” Sighs would not pay 
his landjord’s bill; and when a month 
had expired he was dunned in good ear- 
nest. At length the landlord told him that 
he never saw any of his productions, and 
wished to know of what work he had 
been the author. Being thus pushed, he 
replied : “* Why, Sir, I call myself an au- 
thor, and so I am—the author of my own 
misfortunes.” 

caxheannadpenenaniay 

Some curious pictorial effects are occa- 
sionally exhibited in the shop windows. 
There was on view a few days ago a pic- 
ture of a water-fall, not the work of an 
Academician. ‘ What's that, hinney ?” 
asked an elderly lady, whose sight was 
somewhat defective. “ Is’t a guse hing- 
in’ up?” she inquired, as she saw the 
mass of very white paper. Now a pic- 
ture which can serve the twofold purpose 
of representing a water-fall and a “‘ guse 
hingin’ up” must be a work of art indeed. 


Sqeepentetl mamas 

A Featurerp Fravy—The gull. 

qraseniaaqneeeee 

A Canerut Morugr.—A lady, having 
heard that her son had gained in school, 
as a prize, a year’s subscription to a pop- 
ular youth’s magazine, wrote an anxious 
letter to the publishers. She had never 
allowed her boy to read one sentence 
that was not absolutely true; it was the 
object of her life to keep him from 
fiction and falsity, and she wanted to 
know if the magazine was free from these 
objectionable features. The 
answer was this: 

“Dean Mapam,—If your 
notion is carried out strictly, 
there is but one publication 
we can recommend, and, on 
second thought, we doubt 
even as to that. We were 

oing to suggest the New 
Reatament, until we bappen- 
ed to recollect that our Sav- 
jour therein is mentioned as 
speaking in parables.” Neg 

——_—_—_>—_— 


asked a little boy in a train 
the other day. 

“The cars,” answered the 
mother. 

“What for?” 

“ Because they are moving.” 

“What are they moving 
for?” 

“The engine makes them.” 

“What engine ?” 

“The engine in front.” 

“ What's it in front for?” 

“To pall the train.” 

“What train 2?” 

“This one.” 

“This car?” pursued the 
youngster, pointing to the 
one in which they sat. 

* Yes.” 

“* What does it pull it for ?” 

“The engineer makes it.” 

“What engineer ?” 

“The man on the engine.” 

“What engine ?” 

“The one in front.” 

“ What's it in front for ?” 

*T told you that before.” 

“Told who what ?” 

“Told you.” 

“ What for ?” 

“Oh, be still! 
nuisance.” 

“What's a nuisance ?” 

* A boy who asks too many 
questions.” 

“ Whose boy.” 

“ My boy.” 

“What questions ?” 

At this point the train pull- 
ed up at a station. The last 
that was heard, as the lady led 


“What makes that noise ?” | 
| 
| 
{ 


You are a 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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[June 29, 1878, 


Madame asked her husband for a new 
outfit. 


“My darling,” he replied, “‘ that would 
make the third in two months, and times 
are so hard that—” 

“You will kill me!” exclaimed the 
lady, bursting into tears, ‘and my funer- 
al expenses will cost you more than a new 
dress.” 

“Ah, but I should have to bury you 
only once,” was the comforting rejoinder. 


memenpnaiianeontoes 
ODE TO SUMMER. 
BY A OITY OLERK. 


I want my leave to see a leaf; 
I'd lief as soon now die 

As pass the spring without a view 
Of budding tree and sky. 


Of course I bow to fate’s decree; 
I twig I can not start; 

Still boughs and twigs are helping now 
To burst my breaking heart. 


My doctor he’s prescribed me bark 

To mould my frame anew; 

But could I see the bark and mould, 

I'm sure they’d pull me through, 

—_—~>_— 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

Friendly calls should always be made 
when jeast wished for. 

It is looked upon as a delicate act of 
attention during a call of condolence for 
the caller to offer his pocket-pistol to the 
afflicted. A very intimate friend may 
bring in a pot of porter. 

A visit after a party should be made 
before breakfast next morning. Inclose 
your card in your hat, and fling it up at 
your friend’s bedroom window. If he 
does not wake, leave the card at the near- 
est lamp-post. 

If you think a friend’s servants are in- 
dolent, it is a kindness to him 
to give a runaway ring every 
time you pass his house. 

Keep your hat on your head 
in a drawing-room until you 
are requested to take it off. 
In that case, do as you please. 

When a lady enters a draw- 
ing-room, the gentlemen pres- 
ent should rise and play leap- 
frog. 

Never enter a drawing-room 
on a bicycle. 

The last artival, if no other 
seat be vacant, must place 
himself upon the mantel- 
piece. 

_A lady is not required to 
e kiss any gentleman visitor 
{a", above the age of sixty. 

When your visitor retires, 
ring the bell for the servant, 
and bid him look after the 


Tie spoons, 
= When you introduce a per- 
taal son, Say whatever you can to 


make the introduction agreea- 
‘ ble: such as, “ An old school- 
, fellow of ours—don’t you re- 
member ?—who says you're 
still the biggest muff ont.” 


ea When you have a diffident 
visitor, put him at his ease by 

jtal inviting your other friends to 
: assist you in making him feel 


himself at home. 

A lady need not state on her 
visiting-card how many chil- 
dren she has, and whether 
they have been vaccinated. 

It is not usual for gentle- 
men to take off their boots in ° 
/ company. 


Russian “ Hiprs”—The se- 
i/ cret clauses of the San Ste- 
4 fano Treaty. 
// - 

An old Highland clergy- 
man, who had received several 


// calls to parishes, asked his 


servant where he should go. 
hod The servant said, “Go where 
there is most sin, Sir.” The 
preacher concluded that was 








the youngster along the plat- 
form, was, ‘‘ What tickets ?” 
pan a ee 


A scholar, starting up with 
an idea, exclaimed: * Sir, you 


have often told us of our forefathers. Now I know of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, but who was the fourth?” 


asin > eh Aotenabe 

A man was killed by a circular saw, and in his obit- 
uary notice it was stated that he was “‘a good citizen, 
and an ardent patriot, but of limited 


an upright man 
information with regard to circular saws.” 


riages, * I 


A Minnesota father who has five grown-up daugh- 
ters has sued the county. 
has been used as a court-house for the past two years. 

eeedipantuas 


The divorce market must be still easy in Indiana. 
A county am na in that State heads the list of mar- 
Amited Partnerships.” 


INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 
Cuorvs or Inquirinc Insects. “‘ What will the Harvest be?’ 


Why ought poultry-keeping to be a most profitable 
business ?—Because for every grain you give a fowl it 
gives a peck. 

When does a brass door-knob put you in mind of 
two eminent musical composers and a famous prima 
donna ?—When it has a Verdi-Grisi Handel. 


He claims that his residence 








good advice, and went where 
there was most money. 


siatianhieep lites hitee 

Howard Paul relates that in 
a moment of wild forgetful- 
ness he asked a well-known 


London actress, who makes up skillfully, her age. Her 
reply was frank. ‘ I have four ages,” she replied, with 
animation; ‘the family archives unfortunately pro- 
claim that Iam fifty ; by daylight I pass for thirty-six ; 
by gas-light not more than thirty; and with all my 
war-paint on, in a soft light, and no rude glare, I pass 
for five-and-twenty.” 
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A CORN-CRIB, ACCORDING TO A CITY LADY’S IDEA OF IT. 


























STEWART’S HOTEL V/CE WOMEN’S HOTEL, 


“Doesn't a Meeting like this make amends?” 














